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ABSTRACT • ' 

This learning nodule' on developing local plans for 
Tocational education (Part I) drs one of six cospetency-based aodules 
designed for both preservice and inservice education of vocational 
education adsi'nistrators. It reviews legislative reguireeents for 
planning and discusses the role of the vocational aditinistrator and 
other key personnel! in the planning process, a recoseended nine-step 
pro^rae planning model is also presented with an overview of the 
purpose and nature of each step (the first four steps |ire presented.) 
Pr^ided are five self-paced learning activities, including 
peSormance- objectives, information sheets, and student self -checks 
with model answers provided. The fifth learning activity (to be 
perforaed in. an actual Setting) is to^ be assessed by. a gualified 
resource person. A performance assessment form for this^inal 
activity is provided. .Also contained in this module is a list of 
resources (materials, people) needed for the activities and a list of 
defined terms used in th<e module. This module is basically 
self-contained but it is recommended that a gualified resource person » 
guide, assist, Und evaluate the, learner's progress. (A final report * 
of the proje^ct that developed t^ese modules is available in two : 
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FOREWORD 

The need for strong and competent admlniatrators of vocational education 
_ hftft .•lpn£^^^ The rapid expajj^alon of vocatlofial education >ro- 

granft end' ^ncreaaed atudent enrollments have resulted in a need for Increasing 
numbers of trained vocational .admlniatrators at both the aecondary and post-« 
secondi^ry level. Preservlce and Inaervlce administrators need to be well 
prepared for the complex ahd unique skills required to successfully direct 
' vocational programia* f 

The effectlvrf training of. local administrators has been hampered by the 
limited knowledge of the competen<^les needed by local ^administrators and by 
the limited availability of competency-based materials for the preparation of 
vocational administrators. Xn response to this pressing need* ffP^ Occupa- 
tional and Adult Education Branch of the U.S. Office of Edupatlon» undet 
'provisions of Part C—Reaearth of ttie Vocational Education Amendments of 1968; 
V funded The Center for a scope of work entitled "Development of Competency- 
Based Instr;uctlonal Materials for Local Administrators of , Vocational Educa- 
tion^" 

The project had two 'major obj ec t ivea as follows:' . ' 

• To conduct refaearch to identify and nationally Verify the competen- 
cies considered Important to local admlniatrators of .vocational 
, educat*lon. " ^ 

s To develop and field test a , series of prototyplc competency-baaed 
instructional packages and a user's guide. . " 

The identification of competenq/ies was -baaed upon input' from a select 
group of experienced vocational adrainistrat'brs participating in a DACUM 

. (Developing A Curriculum) workshop and 'the reauj^^ts of an extensive and compre- 
hansiv*e literature search and review." The merger of the DACUM and literature 
review task statements Resulted a list of L91 task statements th^t described 
all known functions and responsibilities of secondary and post-secondary 
N(ocatlonal administrators. These task sfateihents were submitted by quQStion- 

^lualret to a select national group of 130 experienced secondary and post-secondary 
admlnlatratorfir of vocational education ^for verification. Ninety-two percent 
(92Z) of- these administrators responded to th^ verification questionnaire a::^* - 
indicated that 166 of the 191 statements were competencies Important (median 
acbre of 3.0 or higher) to the job of vocational administrator. For additional 
information about th^ procedures used to establish th^ research base upon 
which this and other modules in the series were/developecU see The Identifica- 
tion and National Verification of Competencies Important ftp Secondary and 
Post-secondary Administrators. of Vocational Education , a^^AjJ^ble from The^ 
Center" for Vocational Education. ^ ^ w ' 

High priority competencies were identifed and six pirototypic modules and 
a user's gu444 were developed, field teamed, and revised. The materials are 
organlzed^in modular form f6r use* by bo tCL* preservice^^^and inservice vocational 
administrators* Each module includes performance objectives, information 
sheets, learning activities, and feedback devices to help the module user* 
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(lMX|isr) acquire the apeclfled conip«*tency. While the modulea are b^alcally 
8alf-contalned» requiring few outaidr rpaourceH* they ^rc not entirely aelf.-* 
inatnj{Ctional.^ A qualified reaource IperHon (Inatructor) la required to guiile^ 
aaaiatV Md evaluate the learner *8 progresB. % ^ 

. * - . . r . ... * _ . ^ ... . 

Th0 titles of the modulea, which reflect the com'peteticlea covered arc: 

• Organize and Work with a Local Vocational Rducation Advisory Council 

• Supervise Vocational EdUcntion Pf-rsonnel - 

• Appraise the Peraonnel Development Nccde of Vocatlonial TeacherB 

• Establish a Student Placement Service and Coordinate ^Fol low-up 

:. 4 



■up 

Studies 

• Develop Local Plans for Vocational Education: Part I 

• Develop Local Plans for Vocational Education: Part II 



For more information on the development and field testing pro<:edures ^ 
usedp see the Development of Competency-Based Instructional Materials for the 
" Preparation of Local Ad mlnlHtrators of Secondary and Post -Secondary Vocational 
Education . For more/^f ormat ion about the nature and use of the modules, see 
the Guide to Using uompetency- Based Vocational Education Administrator Materials 
Both of the^e documents are available from The Center. 

SeverallUjkersons contributed to t|ie development of this module on develop- 
ing ^local program plans for vocational education. Robert E. Norton, Prpject 
Director, assumed major responsibility for reviewing the literature . on ^duca- 
^tlonal needs assessment and vocational edui atlon program planning techniques^ 
and' for writing 'the manuscript. B^rry Hobart, Graduate Research As^clate, 
took major responsibility for drafting tHc information sheet on manpower 
needs. Recognition also go^s to Rogrr E. Hamlirn of Michigan Sta'te University, 
who, a consultant, drafted portions of t h^ information sheets; and to 
Gonzalo Garcia, Graduate Research AsHoclatf', for his search and review of the 
lit^erature and assistance with portlons-^of the module. Credit also goes^^to^ 
Kristy L. Ftoss, Program Assistant, ^<^'T her editing and formattinj^ ofJ the 
manuscript; and to James B. HatnJiPton, Prof csslonalv Development in Vcicatlonal 
Education Program, Director for -his administrative assistance. 

Finally ap^preciat ion is also extended to Rueis Gardner, Kent State Univer- 
sity; Aaron J. Miller, Ohio State University; Don Mcl^elly, University of 
Tennessee; and Charles Parker* Utah State"* University ; who served as -field slte^ 
coordinators for the field testing;' and to the^local administrators of voca- 
tional education who used the modules and provided valuable feedback and 
suggestions for their improvement. 



Robert E. Taylor 
Executive Director 
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INTRODUCTION 



Vocational oducMtion proqrama at the local level have lonc|, 
ondoavorud to provLdo quality programs and ^related support ser- 
vices. 'The rapid growth of vocationaX education, stimulated in 
part by state ar^d federal legislation, demands that vocational 
.education serve more students • than ever' before. In response 
local school districts, post-secondary vocational- technical 
schoQls/and community colleges have developed expanded and 
innovative procjrama to meet the changing needs of individuals and 
the communitiesl in which they live. 

Local administrators of these vocational programs at ajll 
levels must provide the competent leadership necessary to effec- 
tively plan, develop, and operate these comprehensive proqrams. 
The planni ng reijuired must be .systt^matic , data-based , and respon- 
sive to -the real needs of individuals and society. Important 
decisions must be made about how tlie school's always limited 
financial resources can be most eftectively and efficiently used 
to meet the most important human needs. 

The planning and design of relevant vocational programs and^ 
support services does not^^occur by chance. The afrmchair decision- 
making approaches frequently u.sed in the past will no longer suf- 
fice. The local vadministrator must assume leadership for compre- 
hensive needs assessment and pi?ogram planning for vocational edu- 
cation. The students of our vocational programs are ^desQrving of 
nothing less, and"^ the new federal vocational education^ amendments 
demand such planning go into the development of annual applica- 
tions, if federal -funds are to be us^d. 



This modul 
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give you leader 
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e is the first of two dealing wi;tJt\the develcapment 
for vocational education. This/^od^e presents a 
ional Education PLanning Model ^d isl designed to 
ship competencies in analyzing your cdmmuniti^ 
assessing* individual needs and interes\ts , assess- 
eds and, based or) those inpiii:s, skillyin deteir- , 
tional -programs , and support ^ervicesTneeded . Your 
leadership to these needs assessment Nand program/ 
ties is vital to their being elffectiyely carried 



The second module ( Develop Local Plans for Vocational Educa - 
tion; Part II ) is a continuation of thiSs module and deals with 
ao^tu^lly preparing, utilizing, and evaluating the vocational 
plan.. Even though these two modules cover thoroughly the plan- 
ning process, they cannot tell you every thing . you may nedd to 
Vnaw about comprehensive vocational program planning. Therefore, 
they concentrate on the most essential points and make frequent 
reference to other documents . where you can obtain further infor- 
mation . 
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Module Structure and Use 




This module contalnH nn liUrodui t lon.,4||^t^ i Ivi* Hcquontl/il lenrninK t'Kper I rnree. 
OVBRVIEWS* which pri^cedc oach learning cxpirlencc, contain thi» objc^tlvu lur 
that experience and a brief donor fpl lon^of what the trarnlnK cxpnr leiu e 
involvea. 



ObjSCttVOt Termi nal O bjocttve: While wurklnn In nii actual administrative 
situation, determine vocal tonal program; and stipport servltri 
needs. Your perlormaiue will be aHsesHecl by your rescjurce 
person using tlie •'Admlnlstrati^r Performance Assessment K<»rm,^ 
PP* 105-107 (Liwirtiitiq ExfH^r i t^ncf} V) . 

Enabl Ing ^OhJ ec t tvea ! 

1. \After completing the required rending, demonstrate knowledge 

of the catlonale and the proceduren for vocational program 
: planning (l^\irt\inq Fxprx ivnco J) , ^ 

2. After completing the ^requl red/ readln|j, demonstrate knowledge 
of the procedures for assessing Indlvtmlal needs and Inter- 
ests 111 vocational planning (Learning Expcrienco IT). 

3. After completing the required reading, demonstjrate knowledge 
of the procedures for assessing local manpower needs for use 
in planni-ng vocattonaL ethicatlon programs (Learning Experi- 
ence III). . 

A, After completing the required readli^g, demonstrate know^edge^ 
of the procedure^ for determining thfr vocational programs 
and support services needed (Learning Experience IV). 

RttSOUrCM, A list of the outside resources which supplement those contained 
within the modules follows. Check with your resource person 
(1) to determine the availability and the location of these 
* resources, (2) to locate additional references specific to your 

situation, and (3) to get assistance fn netting up activities 
with peers or .observations of skilled administrators. 

^ • Learning Kxper ience I 

Optional ^ 

• The Education Amrndmenis of 1976 to the Vocational Educa* 
tibn Act of 1963. 

• Your state's current State Plan for Vocational Education. 
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• Your Htattt^a moHt r^cimt instructions snd formm for com- 
pitting thii annual^ appl lca;t ion fdr vocational aducation 
funding. * 

r * 

a 1-5 i>a^rj9 with wlium you can meet to dlacuaa vocational 
aducation program planning. 

• VoeafionaJ admin /afcrafoV experienced in vocational program 
. planning with whom you can dlacuaa 'vocational education 

\< program planning. 

Learning Experience II 
Optional 

• A gu idskHGG aaunsGJar with whom you can discuss the types 
of student neecfs and interests data bel^g collected. 

a Stand^irdizoci stutient ycacMtional intorost surveys to review. 

A ■ \ 

Learnlipg Experience III ' ) . 

Opt iona 1' 

• IjocaI or state dt^p^krtInent of Bmplayment secuirity hr^d/ar 
vocational divivian of t/ia stAt^ dcps^rtWBnt of ^ducAtion 
to contact to determine available manpower needs inforina- 

tiOHt* 

• A vocational administrator exp'erienced in assessing man- 
power heeds with whom you can meet. 

Learning Experience IV 

Optional 

• ComprGhGnsivG local vocational educational needs assess- 
/nent planning documents to review. 

• RGfSronc^: Hamlin, Roger E., C. Robert Muth, and others* 
Planning for Vocational Education . Elast Lansing, Mi: The 
Proact ion Institute, 1977. 

learning Experience V " 

Required 

• An actual adminJstrat i vg si tuation in which, as part of 
youiT duties, you can determine vocational program and 
support service needs> 

• A resource person to aSseas your competency in determining 
vocational progiam and support service need's. 
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Admlnlittrator * — rt^ft^rn to a mvmber of the Nrrondiiry or pom- , 
arcontliiry iulmlnlHt rut 1 vi* ttwou. Thin H<'i4^*rlr tvrm^ itxivpt wlirro 
iiprcll UniI ly iU*H iKimt 4ul of rw I ho , ri*liMM to t >u\ ruiwniin 1 1 v rol- 
li^ge proMlclrnt, v Irc-prrn IiIimH , clfini^ illrtntor; or to tUv 
Hi»cfond«ry Hrhtiol prlni Ipnl, ^^rM tor, Hupor hit fruliMit • 

Board — rclrrH to tUv HiM*ohdiiry or poHt -HCHMiiHliiry edumtloiinl 
Kovcrnln^ body. Kxc'C|>r swIum othrrvrlMo MpiMlilvd, tvtm 
*'board" Ih uH*'d to rotrr to ,i board of rdnration nnd/or n boiird 
of t ruNtroH . 

/ ' . 

ReMovirrf Porson ~ rolc^rM t<» Mm* p rol i»mm lona 1 i*durnt<ir who Ih 
dlrertly roHpc n^aihu- lor ^uidlnx and lu-lpInK voo plan and rarry 
out your prolt anloual dovt* 1 4ipmi*nt prot^ram^ 

Sch*)ol — rol rrn to a Heromlnry or poHt -Horondary educntlonal 
agi-ncy, Kxui^pt whoro othcrwlao Mprrlllod, thin generic term Ib 
UBVii to rofcr synonomouHly lo Hiuondary nrhoolfl, Hcroiidary 
vocational htIumjIs, area vocational Hchoolfi, community colt<?KO0, 
poHt-Hecondary vocatlwnal and tcthnical MchootN, and t rndo 
school H. 



USSr'S GuidO ^ot information which Ih common to all modulen, such an proce- 
> duren for module uae, organization of modules, and definitions 

of terms, yoit should refer to the following supporting document. 

S Culde to UBlng Competent y-Baaed Vocational Education Admin - 

iHtra to r Matcrlal w. ColumbuH, OH: The Center for Vocational 
Education, The Ohio Stale Dnlveralty, 1977. 



\ 



This module addresses task statement numVers 1, 2, 5, 16, 17, 27, 30, and 31 
from Robert E. Norton, et al. , The Identification and National Vgrlf Icat Ion of 
Competencies Important to Secondary and Pob t-Seco ndary Admlnl^t ra jte ra of Voca - 
tional Education , (Columbus, OH: The Center for Vocational Education-, The 
Ohio State University, 1977). The Ihh task statements In this document which 
were verified as important, form thc\resoarch base for The Center's competency- 
I based adm^lnist rator module rievc lopmcrrk* * 
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Learning Experience I 



OVERVIEW 



AclivMy 




^^A4 itwity 



After complotlnif tho required reading, demonatroto 
knQwlodcjo of tho rationale and the procedures for 
vocational proqram planning.. 



You will bo reading the information sheet, "Voca- 
tional fc;ducatlon Program Planning," pp. 7-20. 



You may wldh to obtain and review the following 
references pertaining to vocational planning: 

I 

•the Education Amendments of 1976 to the Voca- 
tional Education Act of 1963 

•your state's most recent State Plan for Voca- 
tional Education 

^ •your state's most recent instructions and 
forma for completing the annual application 
for vocational education funding 



/You may wish to meet with peers to discuss the 
0|>t*nM,ii rationale and the procedures for vocational educa- 
^Aiiiviiy M tioo program planning. \^ 



con tinaed 
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>^ You may wish tQ meet with a local vocational^admin- 

^ . , vistrator experienced' vocational prograiTj plannip^ 
Optional ' - 

^^Activity 



Optional _^^q discuss procedures for vocational ediication 



program planning. 




Ybii will be demohstrating; knowledge erf thi 
nale and .the procedures for vocational edi 
program plann^ing by ^completing the "Self-^( 
pp, .23-24. ; , , ^ ^ ^ 




ratio- 

ication 
jheck , " 



You will be evaluating your competency by com- 
paring your completed "Self-Check" .with the "Model 
Answers^" pp. 25-27. 




* For ^information on the rationale for vocational pro- 
Activity ' gram planning, the types of planning ^questions that. 

~ should be addressed, and the types of data that need 
to be collected and Sinalyzed, read the following • 
information sheet* 



VOCAttONAL EDUCATION PROGRAM PLANNING 

' It is often said that if ydu don't know where you want to , 
'^go, any route^wxll get you there, even though you probably wonlt^ 
\know when yau have arrived. Take the case of the airline pilot 
who announced to his. passengers ovei: the public-address system, 
— i^'ve got some good news and some bad news. First the bad news: 
We're lostl Now for the good news: We • re^ makihg very gcrod' 
timel " 

Needless \to say, the successful pilots of airliners and the 
captains of ships^ use maps and various tools- to plan their routes 
so as to ensure their artival at a^ predetermined destination 
quickly, safely, and as econom ically as possible. In a like 
manner, vocational education administrators at all levels must - 
understand and utilize ef fectively . the. tools and techniques of 
educational program plaining. Without effective planning , the 
predetermined legislative goal of providing "persons of all 
aged vocational traini?^g or rethraining which is of high qual- 
ity, which is realistic in the light of actual or anticipated 
opportunities for gainful employment, and which is suited to 
their needs, interests, and ability to benefit from such training 
is not likely to be achieved.! 

One state director of vocational education describes the 
role of the local administrator in planning this way, "Perliaps 
the most important work that an administrator . does is to plan for 
the future. If planning is well dDne, then the execution of the 
program can. be accomplished with a minimum of problen^s. Probably 
what is more ^.mportaht is that^ the proqram will meet the need^ 
that the administrator has .perceived. 

The word "planning" means diffel^ent things to different 
people, generally some positive (who can be against it) and some 
negative (who's got time for it). Planning may be defined simply 
as the intentional, rational process? of devjsing a' future course 
of action . Planning is y51:hina morfeoj ihan preparing for the 



Jtion. Planning is r><5thin< 



1 ^ / - . 

■^Public Law 94-482 , U.S. Congresg, October 12, 1976 , Sec^ 101. 

^ hocaJL Educational Agency Vocational Education pj^gram. Planning 
Guide . (Charleston, WV : Bureau o£ Vocational, Technical, and 
Adult Education, undated), p, 1. , , 



futurfr^ whatever form that preparation takes. All individuals, 
who survive for any length o£ time do it. The real quest^ion is 
how well do we plan. * f 

In education, a plan is a projection of what /leedfe to be^ 
accomplished in order to reach valid educational' goals. The plan 
becomes^ a "map" of action for guidi?ig our efforts^ and our money 
toward relevant success. The aiiocatidn of our always limited 
educational 'resources to achieve desirable goals necessitates a 
logical, data-based, and systematic planning, effort. In his book 
on Educational System Planning , Jlo^er Kaufman (1972) makes the 
pcM tut well wherVhe says: "Planning , and the commitment to plan7 
iiing before tai^ang action, can t^revent us educators; from putting 
the cart beforfe the horse by deciding how we are going to do 
something before we know what should be done. "3 

Campbell and Gregg (1957) state: « / ' 

* ■> . ■ ' • 

/The importance of planning in all kinds of orga- 
nizational effort i? commonly recognized. With- 
out planning there can be little intelligent 
direction or activity. The activity will be 
largely meaningless and ineffectual. It is 
through planning that purposes are established 
and that coordinated means for accomplishing t||e 
purposes ^^e developed ^ "Planning is an essentral 
/. component' the administrative process. ^ 

^ Educational planning then, is a rational and purposeful 

process in which one engages to achieve some desirable education 
goals. It. is a systematic process which, when properly carried 
out, can help vocational administrators organize -and coordinate ^ 
their efforts to decide what should be done, and how it can be 
done most effectively and efficiently. 

egislative Requirements for Planning ^ 
iVi Vocational Education \ 

Vocational education is that portion of « secondary, post- 
secondary, and acquit education which is designed to prepare stu- . 
dents with the skills, knowledge, and attitudes necessary to 
enter and advancd in the world of gainful j^mployment. Planning 
for vocational education is the art of preparing now to provide 
the necessary and relevant training experiences ttjat will be 
needed ^by tomorroj// s students. 3 Planning now "is an;^ essential 




^Roger A. Kaufman, Educational S^ktetpi Planning . j[Englewood 
Cliffs, NY: Prentice-Hall, Inc^lR^^p. 6. 

^Roalid F;. Camp&ell and Russell T... Gregg, Administrative Behavior 
in Education . (Now York, NY: Harper and Row, J 19 57) , p^^ 281 . 



prerequisite to the effective and efficient operation and manage 
ment of future vocational prcj|i:ams. 

y It is not' only logical to carefully plan vocational educa- 
tion] programs but planning is required by ^raw~at^the national,^ \ 
state r and local levels by the Education Amendments of 1976 
(P.L. 94-482). These amendments to the Vocatipial Education Act 
of 1963 state in part: ^ . 



EDUCATION AMENDMENTS OF 1976 > 

Sec. 106 states "that funds will be distri^te^i to e]^i- 
gible recipients CvLocal educational agencies) on the- 
basis of annual applications which-- '| ; 

(a) have been developed in consultation (1) with 
representatives of the "educational and traijiing 
resources available in the area .to be served by 
tjie applicant and (2) with the local advisory 
council required to l^re established by this Act to 
assist such recipients, ^ * 

(b) describe the . vocational education needs of poten- 
tial students In the area or bomm^nity served by 
the applicants -and- indica'te how, and to what 

'extent., the program proposed in the application 
.wiM mfeet such neej^s. . . . « . 
Sec. 107 of^.the Act states that each state desiring to 
reqeii/e funds must submit a five year State'^Pl^jg^ to 
the U.S. iCpmraissipner of Education - in -1977 and 'each 
fifth fiscal year thereafter. And Sec^ 108 of th6 law 
says that "any state desjjring to receive funds under 
thiis Act shall submit t^o the Commissioner an annual 
program plan and' accountability report. . ."" ^ ^ 



It is clear -that local applications for federal funds for 
vocational education will need to meet at leas.t four basic 
criteria: ' ■ ^ * ^ 

• » . 5 ■ " . « 

*• * ■ 

• be developed in consultation with representatives, of local 
education and training agencies • " 

' . • ^ '■/. ■ ■ 

• be developed in consultation With a local vocational educa- 
tion advisory council' 

* 

m describe the needs of potential students in the area or 
community \ 

• explain ht)w the proposed programs will meet these needs 



Role of. the Local Aaminjstrator ' . ' 

and Qther Peafsomifil ~ ^ - • ' • • o 

• ' - V . • , 

The role of the local administrator in. the vocational edu^ca- 
tion program planning process can perliaps best be explained by 
citing portions of a 1977 memorandum sent by Mr. Walter Ulric^, 
•3.tate Director of Vocational Education in Utah, to '!Presid§nts of 
Post-Secondary Institutions; District Superintendents of Secondary- 
Schools; High School Principals; and Local Directors of Vocational- 
Education." The subject was "Instructions for Preparing a LoQa'l 
Plan for Vocational Education." 

Enclosed is a copy of "Instructions for Preparing a 
Plan for Vopai^ional Education.." As has been the case 
in prlro%--y^ars, a "Plan" will be a prerequisite fgr 
all schools, districts^ institutions or other local 
education agencies that anticipate requesting fecferal 
financial assistance under th.e pxbvisions -of, the * 
Vocational Education Amendments of 1976 (P.L. 94-4*2.^^ 

The^>information required this year is similar to 
previous years, although the approach, has iaeen modi- 
fied as follows V ' ■ • . ^ 

The Plan for Voca^idrj^l "Education shall be : 

• desigYied for ^five-year use (1977-1982) with 
annual updating of goals and objectives 

• designed as a basis for planning and be 
• utilized as a management tool ' 

^ „ designed as a basis tor educational account- 

' " ability or evaluation of the vbcational - > 

educaition systep > 
approved by the local board of education 

^ Explanatory materials sent along wit^h- the memo indicated 
that the goal^'ot the State Department through the planning 
required is to promote and assist with the development of equality 
, occupational ' education programs at the local level. To guide, 
local level planners in reaching the "quality programs" goal, the 
following first and second priority goals for vocational educa- 
tion in Utah were established: ' - 

A. » First Priority Goals - • ' 

1. Compliance with the Vocational Education 
f Amendments' of 1976 (P.L. 94-482) . ■ 

2. Occupational programs offered should be 
realistic in terms of current and projected 
manpower needs. 

3. The needs of all students (including target 
populations) desiring vocational training 
should be adequately met by occupational 
programs. . , 
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^ 4. The total education of studei(ts desiring 

^' occupationar*training should be an articu- 

^ lated effort^from secondary, pDst-secondary ^ # 

through adult education, 
5. Adequate ancillary services tguidance, 

placement, follow-up student organizations, 
f etc.) should be provided by idfeal programs 

V • ^ for vocational education. 

6 . .\/ocational education should adequately equip 
students with job entry skills, required to 
enter the worj-d of work. ' ^ 

B; Second Priorj.ty Goals - - * . 

^ " ^ • • ^ ' ^ * ^ ^ 

7. Program planning should be adequate enough ^. 

'< to ensure that vocational-occupational ^ pro- » 
' ^ grams are appropriate. " ' 

8. V Adequate facilities should be available for 

the vocational -ocgupat>on^l?pjfog being 
offered. _ * 

9. Staff qualif icatibn should.be appropriate 
for vocational-occupational areas taught. 

10. Community resources should be utilized in 

planning and implementing local programs of 
vocational-occupationa>l education . 

This memo is rtot urii^ke those received , annually by all local 
administrators of vocational education; While the specific pro- 
cedures and forms to be used -vary somewhat from state to state, 
^t*he requirement for comprehensive planning is common to all. 

I The developments. of a comprehensive local plan f or >vocational 
education requires cbnei^def able data collection and^ analysis' as a 
basis for making sound program planning decisions. Local admin- 
istrators annually , are, faced with numerous key questions or 
decisions when in the process d€ developing the local plam. 
Among these are: ^ 

• What are the students*' heeds and interests with regard to 



vocational education? 



• What 'are the ,area and community manpower and tabor, market 
needs? , ') . ' ' ^ 

• What existing programs should^ be modified or eliminated? 

• What new programs, if any^ should be offered? 

, " ' . ■ .... ^ . 

• What students^ and/^r groups of students should be served by 
the' vocational .programs? , ^ . 

• What supportive or ancillary s'ervices need to be pjrovided? 

• How will these programs and services be financed? ^ 
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One ^bf the key^ to dleveloping d sound local plan for voca- 
tional education is to ifivolve responsible' and concerned person§ 
in the process. The principle of involving those persons, in the • 
planning process wjio wiT-l be affected by ^he program outcomes aTid 
who will be responsible for implementing the plans conceived , ' 
should be strongly adhered to.' While the local boards of trustees 
and boards of education are legally responsible for the operation 
of the schooJ-S, it should be expected that board members will * 
instruct the president, superintendent, director, or other appro?- 
priate official to take responsibility for the development of 
these plans. This planning cannot be legally nor effectively . 
dt^ric* by one peirson^ or groii^ .alone . Success depends upon involving 
the aj^t^r Dpriate persons at the right times in the process. 

The legislative requirement and past experience suggests 
that a minimum of two* committees should be appointed or assigned 
to help the -local administrator in tfie development of the local 
plan.. One committee mllght be identified as 'a staff planning com- 
mittee and theo other would be the exis^ting or a njewly appointed 
local vocational education advisory council. 

^he staff planning committee would be composed mostly or 
entirely^Df educators. The members would include the dean or 
director of instruction, department chairpersons and/or voca- 
tional teachers, representing the various f)ccupat ional areas, 
vocational guidance^ounselors , program supervisors, and other 
ed/ucators, both general and vocational, as appropriate. In 
addition to the i:egular raemberjB of Lhe staff planning committee, 
otVer members of tt^e, college or school staff should be called 
upon to provide inputs as needed. The functions of this commift- 
tee are to gather, review, and ^ynthes ipe ' data on manpower and 
student needs, to seek and provide consultative services as ' \ 
needed, and to coordinate the various aspects of plan development 
including the development of priorities and the completion of all 
required forms. 

The second committee 'that should be actively involved in the ^ 
local , plan development and review process is the local vocational 
educain^on advisory cgjiriVcil . For the first time in vocational ^ 
education legislation, the Education Amendments of 1976 explicitly 
state that:^ , 



EDUCATION TUyiENDMENTS OF 1976 

. . .Each eligible recipient receiving assistance under 
this Act to operate vocational education programs 
shall establish a local advisory council to provide 
such agency with advice on current job needs and on 
the relevancy of courses being offered by such agency 



in meeting such needs 



Section 105 (g) (1) 
Public Law 94-482 
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. As cited ecirlier^ Sec. 106 ojf the law statfes . specif icalii!^^ 
that the/annual applicati&n must bt^ developed in consultat^iqn 
with thi:^ local advisory council . Membership on this coundTl^ is 
to ihclude members of the general public ^ including representa- 
tives of business^ industry^ and labor. Interested parents and 
students^ representatives of /local employment; agencies^ the 
dhambfer of commerce, and oth^r oopcerned community ot^anizations 
and agencies ^"s+iould also be considered as council members. \ i 
Normally these councils "are expected to represertt th§ t'ota.3rr*4-. 
vocational education program as opposed to the more s^eefric 
."advisory committee , which usually represents one occupational 
' program. or vocational service area. This council should advise 
the staff planning committee, the administration ^ arfd the local' 
board on such matters as the local employment situaition^ student 
needs and interests^ program and support service priorities r and 
the vocational education needs of the community.. This broadly 
based council can provide, a more balanced view of overall prpgram 
needs ti|^n can committees ^representing specific occiupational 
areas. The council, however; should seek and *utilife input 
, concerned with program ne'eds\ relevance / etc. r from the various 
occupational committees. This council, if appropriately ihvolved 
inji the planning process, can do much to provide community support 
for the plan that is developed. This support ^f ten becoities a 
very .critical need, especially when the plaiij-^alls for additional 
financial support in the way of a new tax levy or bond issue. ^ 

. ■ ' ■ \ 

The cooperative efforts of these committees and the local 
administrator should result in a comprehensive , Realistic , and 
defensible plan for vocational education for the congtiunity. The 
plan should be submitted to the president 6r superintendent for * 
his review and/or board approval, before it is forwarded to the 
state or regional vocational education office. 

r 

A Vocational Education Program Planning Model 

By now it should be apparent that the local vpcational pro- 
gram planning process is a very important, complex, and involved 
process that must be conducted annually. Effective planning \ 
entails the development and use of a continuous source of student 
data, manpower data, a^^d evaluation data oj\ which important pro- 
gram planning decisions can be based. 



^For more information on local advisory councils, you may wish to 
refer to Th^e Center's 'administrator module entitled, Organize 
and Work .with a Local Vocational Education Advisory Council > 
(Columbus , OH : The Center for Vocational Education, The -Ohio 
State University, 1977). 

\ 13 ' ■ 
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i , The educational planning process can be and has b^en out- 
lined in many dif f ereTnt^ v^ys . 6 Any comprehensive planning pro- 
'cess, however, may^e described basically as a problem solving 
approach. In vocational education, comprehensive planning 
involves the use of a logical and systematic procedure to answer 
planning questi^oi?« such as: What are the student and manpower 
needs of^our community or area? Wh.it programs and services 
should our coMege or school provide to meet these needs? How ' 
will we monitor the process c^nd know whether we are achiving our 
goals? The result of a well conducted comprehensive planning 
process should be the design ^ implementation , and evaluation of 
v..-ational education programs that meet the identified needs and 
goaxs-. ^ ^ , 

A suggested comprehensive Vocational Education Program Plan- 
ninc[ Model is presented in Figure 1. An overview of each of the 
general steps depicted follows. The planning model presented, 
whether followed in-whole or only-ii) part, can help- give you • 
directioji for organizing and- conducting a planning effort that 
will serve to improve and strengthen your local vocational educa- 
tion -program. ' • * • 



An Overview 

/ . . / 

• This section -provides ond.y a general explanation of the 
suggested steps in the vdbatibnal planning process, and their 
interrelationships. ' . . 

, Step 1 - Analyze the General Education Goals and Community 
Pldjininq Base. — A vocational education pt-ogr-ain r^Ky^r^npiy cannot 
and should not operate in isolation from the community or area 
which it is inten^ied to serve, nor should it operate apart frcwi 
the total educational system of whiah vocational education is" 
generally a subsystem. This important sl:ep in the vocational 
planning process therefore involves carefully reviewing the^ 
educational philosophy and .goals of the overall educational 
system, and analyzing the valui^s; expectations, and resources of 
the community for their implications for vocationa*'->*programs . 

Stefl j 2 - Assess Individual Needs and Interests. — This step 
in the planning model is concerned primarily with ^termining 
the vocational training needs and interests of*^resent and 

- ^ ' % ■ 

6See, for example. Needs Assessment in Education , No. 3 in a > 
Series of HandbooJj:s on Comprehensive Planning for Local Educa- 
tion Districts. (Trenton, NJ : Department of Education, 1974). 

7For information on a systems moda^f or planning statewide pro- 
grams of vocational education, you may wish to read Jim W. Attebe 
et a_l. Improving Vocational E ducat ion Planning: More Myth 
ity ? (Columbia, MO: Uni v»er si I y ' af Missouri, 1977). 
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prospective students.' In most in^stitutftns , this assessment will 
also include ^determining the training interests and needs of 
adults in the area served by the college or -school district. At; 
the secondary level ^/ parental preferences are also commonly 
surveyed. ' 

; Step 3 - Assess Manpower Needs > — This etep involves making 

a careful determination of the present and likely future manpower- 
supply and demand situation. A variety of techniques are , com- 
monly used. at this stage of the planning cycld to assess current 
job openings / pro jected job openings^ workforce mobility^ and the 
e<^onomic outlook for the area in order to determine the^^number 
and kind of employment opportunities that will be available for 
program graduates. The various sources »of manpower supply are 
^iso studied. ' J 

Step A - Determine Progratn and Support Service Needs . — This 
step ±n the planning cycle is concerned with analyzing the dai^a 
available or collected on individual needs and manpower needs in 
order to determine what changes^ if any, are needed in j:he exist- 
ing vocational programs ^ and to ascertain what new programs or 
support services^ if any^ are needed. 

Step 5 - Establish Vocational Goals/Objectives . — Once the 
individual needs and manpower needs have been clearly establishe'd 
and program and support service changes or needs have been deter- 
mined, appropriate goals and/or objectives should be established 
at this point in the process. These goals and objectives should 
help m£(ke clear the specific intent of the new or modified pro- 
grams and/or, support services to be- provided. 



^S gtep 6 - Consider Program] and support Service Alternatives * — 
TKis attep involves the generation of as many alternative methods 
of achieving the established Vocational goals ,as possible. These 
altern^ive methods heed to be analyzed in tjerms of their cost, 
political feasibility, and likely effectiveness in meeting the 
identified student and manpower needs.. 

Step 7 - Selec e Best Alternatives. — This *i's basically a 
decision-making step m which the apgropriate persons (advisory 
council members, staff planning committee, administrators) 
consider all of the available . data regarding the alternatives 
proposed in the previous step, and recommend and/or select the 
best ones. At this stage of the process, the resources available 
and other criteria^ that will permit the adequate justification of 
the dex:dsi6ns made must be carefully weighed. 

Ste^ 8 - Develop Implementation Plaris , --Once the best 
alternatives have^ -been se lecte<i^, a plan for making the desired 
programs and support sorvices operational, including time sched** 
ules, staffing requiremer^ts , management procedures, program 
budgets, and the designation of persons who will be responsible 
or each activity, should be c*^VGlo[)ed. Ab this stage of the 



tep 6 - Consider Program 
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planning process, the staff planning conunittee and administaration 
will normally prepare and submits the proposed plan to the board 
of trustees or the board of edi^ation, and upon approval, to the 
state departnfent of education, 

St^p 9 - Evaluat.e Programs and Services , — Another important 
and essential component of any comprehensive vocational planning 
proceiss involvtes plans for conducting both font\ative and summa- 
tive evaluation of the programs and services provided. This type * 
*of evaluation, which c^an take many forms, is necessary so as to 
obtain usefu-1 feedback for program improvement purposes and to 
collect appropriate data for local, state, and federal program 
accountability purposes « % ^ 

Recycle . — Although recycling is not specifically shown on 
the .diagrzun of the model,, most local .administrators will find it 
necessary to r:epeat> most, if no't all", iof these planning steps 
each year. In. our rapidly changing technologicAl society , needs 
must frequently be reassessed and program goals and objectives 
redefined to reflect hew conditions and '^new priorities. 

STCF 1 - ANALYZE THE GENERAL EDiKSATION GOALS 
AND COMMUNITY PLANNING 8ASE 

A logical first step in the comprehensive 'program planning 
process for local vocational education programs, is to analyze the 
context within which the programs must operate. The two ^ main 
organiE^itions of concern in making this analysis axe the commu- 
nity i,n which the program will operate and the school or college 
of which the vocational programs will, in most cases, be a sub- 
component. « 



Major factors to consider in carrying out this step of 
the vocational education planning process include:^ 

• existing general education goals and philosophy 

• legal requirements 

•community values, preferences, and expectations 

• school and community financial status 



Existing General Education Goals and Philosophy 

Sinqe in nearly all cases the local vocational education 
program exists within the context of the larger total educational 
system, it is only logical that the existing general education 
goal3#and philosophy of the school district or college be ana- 
lyzlkS for their implications for vocational education. In most, 

•i 
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bu^t not all cases, these statements of qoals and/or philosophy 
will have direct and indirect references to the role that Voca- 
tional education should play in cichieving the educational goals 
of the district. (The following aro actual goal statements taken 
from more complete lists of goals for the total school, which / 
have direct impl lea t ions for tlie type of vocational programs that 
should operate within t he . schof>ls . ) 

Students who graduate from school X \hould' : 

a. be able to make career decisions ^ 

» » • . . * 

b. know about academic and voca t lonal ' opppr tuni ti es 

c. be able to earn a living 

d*- be able to enter a vocation or college, 
e. have confidence in- their own ability 

Students who graduate from school. Y shall : 

a. havt? respect for the dignity of all occupations 
and the desire to; pursue a satisfying vocation 

b. have acquired a knowledge and understanding of 
opportunities open ,to them f.or. preparing for. a 
productive life -^j^ii^'' 

c. have developed th^jie occupational competencies 
consistent with th6ir interests, aptitudes, and 
abilities which are prerequisite to entry and 
advancement in tbe economic system and/or aca- 
demic preparation programs 

In planning th^ vocational prc^jrams, the staff planning com- 
mittee .and advisory council members should ,be made aware of and 
keep the context of the school's relevant^goals in mind. On occa 
sion, these members may even want to recommend that changes be 
made in the statement of overall school goals, so that l^hey may 
more accurately reflect the vocational needs of the uSchool ' s stu- 
dents. 

Legal Requirements 

Another important /factor to analyze in Step 1 is the legal 
requirements, both state and f edcra 1 , "which impinge on what 
legally can be done by the school system or community collie. 
For example, if the school wants to be eligible for federal funds 
to help defray the costs of vocational education, it must: ^ 

• submit an annual local plan and application 

• establish and use a local adVisoiry council 

• coordinate vocational education programs with manpower 
training programs conducted in the area 

• conduct job f ) ] acc^ment and follow-up activities 

O 1 H * • 
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• consult* with representatives of other, private and public J 
educational and training resources Available in. the area 

V ., ■ - . • / . - 

• describe the relationship between the pjroposdd ^programs and 
other programs in the area support:ed by state and local 
funds v 

Every state also has laws and/or regulations which are gen- 
erally spelled but in the state's annual ahd^tive year' vocational 
plan. Schools wanting to obtain federal and state funds must 
comply with -^i^hese requirements^ which include the following: 

program enrollment standards (minimum and maximum qlass 
^^^^^ . ■■■ - . 

• instruct^ionj^l standards (minimum number and- length of class 

periods) . 

i- 

• facility requirements . v. 

* • teacher ce'rtifi cation requirements ' ' 

. •administrative reports (enrollment, follow-up^ etc.) 

While a great deal of flexibility in plahning JLOcal programs 
do^s exist, xrertain legal requirements or gui-delines are estab- 
lished by each state in order to ensure that the state and 
federal funds appropriated are used as intended — for training for 
gainful employment in occupations requiring less' than a bacca- 
laureate degree for entry-level employment . ^ 

Community Values, Preferences, and Expectations 

When analyzing the community planning base, it is also 
necessary to keep in mind the predominant values and expectations 
of the community. Parental preferences, whxle generally closely, 
aligned with student intere^sts, must be given due consideration. 
A community whose expectations are that 90 percent of its high 
school graduates wil^l go on to four years of college, vriH not 
likely be strong supporterk of a comprehensive vocational educa-^ 
tion program designed to handle 60 percent of the community's 
students. An assessment of the economic and social class struc- 
ture of the community will hfelp provide^ the insights needed here. 
Of course, members of both the staff planning committee and the. 
local advisory^ council who^ live ana work in the community will 
already have a considerable^ understanding of the community ' s 
values and expectation^. The response of citizens to school , 
activities and to past school bond issues and^ levies will also^ 
provide clues about the commun Ity * s wishej^. 
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'School and^Cbimnunity Financial Status 

Related but different from the cotnmunity ' s values and expec- 
tati9ns factor, i» the school's and the conununity's financial 
status. The general economic climatfe of the community and^the 
financial status of the school or college itself, should be con- 
sidered before new programs 6r the expansion of current programs 
is considered. While s^ate and federal fCirvis will pay a portion 
O'f the cost of needed programs, » the local ajrea or community also 
has to pay part of - the cosj^ * Communities with a healjbhy economic 
climate and a good tax base are' likely to-be able to support new 
'and/or expanded vocational programs,' if the need exists. Schools 
'who are in financial straits, regardless off the reason (s), are 
seldom in a position to add or expand anything, even with federal 
and state financial support. " 

Other financial considerations of which local planners must 
be aware include the necessity ^of maintaining local financial 
effort, proper fiscal control, and accurate "accounting procedures 
They must also be aware of the federal regulation which requires 
states to base reimbursement on a formula that takes into account 
£he local educational agency's ability to pay. ' Federal funds 
must be used to supplement and not supplant st^te and local 
funds, hence the need to maintain the Ideal level of financial • 
support. Adequate fiscal control and fund accourtCing procedures 
.inust be established to ensure the proper disbursement of, and 
accounting for, federal funds paid to the state. ^The states, 
cannot allocate funds among eligible recipients on ^ basis of per 
capita enrollment or through the matching ^f local funds on a 
uniform percentage basis. Nor can states deny funds to any 
eligible recipient which is making a reasonable tax effort solely 
because they are unable to pay the non-federal share of the cost 
of new programs. ' • 

* ■ . ' ' ■ ' ^ 

A, number of factors must be considered when completing the 
first step of the vocational, planning process. The analysis of 
the school's general education goals and the community planning 
baae can provide the contextual framewotk for the other important 
steps of the planning process which will be explained in later 
information sheets. 
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Optional _ 
Activtly 



You Ifciy wish to obtain and review the following 
-references pertaining tg vocational education to 
- identify important .information you wi^l need whep 
developing "pli'ns for your vocational education pro- 
gram. . 

• the Education Amendments of 1976 to the Voca- • 
tional Education Act of 1963 

\ your state's most recent 3tate Plan for Voca^ , 
tional Education 

• your state's most receftt ^Lnstructions and forms 
" for completing the annual applicatiop'^fbr voca- 
tional education funding 



f: 

bptiorvsl _ 
^Activity m 



You may wish to meet with 1-5 peers who are also 
taking this module to discuss the * rationa>le and pro- 
cedures for vocational program planning. 



t 

V 



Optional ' 
Activity 



You may wish to ajprange through your resource pers 
to meet with a lofcal vocational administrator experi 
Wnced in vocatip/ml program planning-^ During this 
meeting, you may wish to review- his or her vocational 
program' plans, and to discuss procedures he or. she 
uses to plan for vc^ational education. 
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Tho followint) itoms^ check ypur comprehension of the 
material in the information sh<^et, "Vocational Educa- 
^ctivity J tion Procjram Planning, " pp. 7-20. Each of the five 
items requires a short Gssay-type response. Please 
explain fully, but briefly, and' make surg you respond 
to all parts of each item. 



SELF-CHECK 



1. Why is compretiensive vocational education progrcim planning 
necessary? flfef^ 



V 



2. Who should be involved in the vocational education program 
planning proce'ss? . * ^ ^ 



3. What are the major question's which the voca\ti6nal program 
planning effort should address? ' ' 



Describe the two major types of « data that' should^ be collecte^i 
and assessed in the procesg of determining the vocational 
programs to be offered. Wriy is each type of data important? 

' . 



Explain^why the first step in a comprehensive vocational 
education plTemning process should involve analyzing the 
general education goals of the. school or college, and the 
community planning . base. ' , 
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<'<)mpMi4» your (m >mp I <»t:oil r'csp(^^^Jos lo thi' "St* 1 r-Chtu?k " 
with Mw •*Mi)iK-l AiiMwcrs" (jivt^n l>4*h)w. Your f t^r?|H)nsi*j 
V J' ^^^^^ iluplicato the* mocJc»l ri\s|HOiwu».s ; however, you 

y M t\)uni\i\ h»iv<V Covered the same major points. 



MODEL ANSWERS 



1, 

t'onipri'hens i vc? vocki tiona 1 oducat ion ptogxajn planning yis 
n(^ce:Jsary if tht* needs of individuals {secondary, bost-r 
secondary, and acjult students) and the manpower he4ds of the 
comjiiun i ty or area artv to be assessed/ and the most effective^ 
and etfic?ient vocational education programs fior meeting 
t hOHi* needs are to;bt» developed* Relevant and effective 
vo(\i t ional' programs clon • t just happen, they are based on 
r<*al needs *ind are crarefulu^y planned and managed by compe- 
ti^nt. I oca 1 aclm i n i strators . \ Sound and ef f ective decision- 
niakin<j rt^quires relevant and accurate data on which to base, 
vcicationaj proqram planning decisions. In addition to those 
, loqtcLa*! and r^iiLional reasons for planning, the - Education 
Amendments (jf 1 *)76 s t ipul ate that careful planning involving 
appropriate members of the local community must go into the 
devt^lopment of fumual applications for federal funding 
assist. ance. * » 

■ ■ ' - ♦ 

In developing th^* lo(^al^ plan for vocational education , the 
principle of involving those who are affect^ed by the program 
tuid those Who must implement the "plans developed, is *m6st ' 
important. Ih addition to the local vocatiopal education - 
admi n i strator (s ) , i\ staff planning committee consistij^ig of 
v<3cational teacliers, counselorsyr department or program 
ehai rpersoni:; , and appropr i ate representatives of general 
education, should be appointed and utilized in the planning 
proct?ss. A second -group, the local vocational advisory 
council, mu^;t also actively panticipato in the planning' • 
process. Mt^mber r.hip on thxpV, coU^ci 1 should ' incli^de parents,, 
st udents, member^s ol^ the generajl^ public ^ and represen tativjss 
of ccjuttuufvi ty orc|anizat;;*^s,\ basiihe^sV industry r and labor. 

StJUlO .of the ma jtjr questions WliicHl^the local voca.tional edu- 
jirf:'*:ition pJ.annj Mq f f fort shou I d address are : , ' 



Whilt ar^e^ X\\t^ vooatiional education needs and inter'ests 
of. s tuden t5J? 
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WJlat^ are th<' present <(rTd f uture/ employment opportuni- 
t ies ot^ the community and/or area? ^ 

What existing v(icati(>nal programs need to be modified^ 
*»xpandful, or eliminated? , ' 
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• What now pro<jrams of voca* ional odu^'ation, if anyr 
should b<) oCforcd? \ 

• What supportive' or ancillary sorvitM'H mcmhI to bi» pi'O- 
vidod? 

• What students and/or groups of stu(U?nLs should ho 
served? 

How will the needed programs and scm vices be I i nanced? 

The two major typos of data nt^cdod in any vocational program 
planning effort are data on student neecls, Lnterest;Sr <^nd 
abilities ; •J^and data on manpowt>r needs or t*mpIoyment opf^or-- 
tun i ties. 

Student needs^ data is oxtremi^iy important because logic as 
well as prc^sent federal legislation requires that the voca- 
tional education. programs and support i vc» services he designed 
to meet the actual needs # in^terestSr and abil ities of stu- 
dents to benefitiL^ from such training. Administrators who ^ 
plan programs without considering student needs and inter- 
ests, may end^ up v&ith programs and teacti«^*rs but no or . very 

few students enrolled* 
# ■ ^ 

Manpower he^ds data is also extremely important if we, in 
vocational* education , are to avoid preparing students for 
jobs that donVt or won't exist. The legislation is yery 
specific about the fact that t+ie training to be offered is 
to be* "realistic in light , of actual or anticipated oppor- 
tunities for gainful employment." If tlie students gra<luating 
from vocational programs qannot obtain employment in the . 
arreas for which \hey were trained, or- in related areas in a 
reasonable amount of time, then those vocational programs 
^are not meeting the needs of * students or employers. 

An analysis of ' the school's or colleges general education 
goals and the community planning base is unportatit for 
several reasons. The vocational education program in most 
x:ases is a subsystem within the overall educational program. 
Logically, the subsystem must contribute to meeting the 
goals pf the larger unit if it iff to^ An 
analysis of the general education goals should help to 
provide an understanding of ^the contextual framework wi tb in 
wliich the vocational program must operate?. 

In a similar manner, studying the community planning basb, 
which involves considering the legal requirements under 
which the programs must operate, the community • s valuQtf r 
educational preferences, expectations, and financial condi- 
'tions^ -will provide the background information neces sf a ry for 
effective program planning.- Vrithout this type of Uaekg round 
knowlcidge and understanding about the eomrtiun i ty • >^ valiu*?^ and 



expectat Lena, the local administrator is not likely tQ be / 
able to do realiatic planning that will be accepted apd sup- 
ported by other members of the educational system and the 
communlTty. •' * 

LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE ; Your completed "Se If -Check " should have , 
covered the same major points as the model* responses. If you 
missed some points or have questions about any other points you , 
made, review the material in the information sheet, "Vocational 
Educatio^n Program Planning," pp.. 7-20, or check with your resource 
person if necessary. 
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LMtning Experience II 



OVERVIEW 



ihabling' 
ObfActiiv* 



'kiftpr - c&o^l'etlQ^^he . raquj. red^eadjj.ng , fiemons tr„ 
knowledge of the-procedu'rea f*r assVssih'g I'ftdlvl^' 
ual^nqeds and interests in vocational planning. 



Activity 




You will be reading the information sheet , "Asseas- 
^ing Individual Needs* and Intereats," pp. 31-40. 



m ^ Vou may- wish. to meet with a guidance counselor to- 

\ Artivitv S determine what student needs and interests data is 
W currently being routinely collected and analyzed^ 



^ You ma^ wish to review copies of various standard- 
^Actlvrty^ ized student vocational interest surveys . 



You will be demonstrating knowledge of procedures 
for assessing individual needs and interests by 
completing the "Self -Check, " pp. 43-44* 



Acttvity 



You will be evaluating you competency by com- 
paring your completed "Self-Check" with the "Model 
Answers," pp. 45-46. * -x^ 




Kor information on the Importance of, and the proce- 
dures for, assessing Individual needs and Interests, 
read the following Information sheet. 



AltfttINQ INDIVIDUAL NEEDS AND INTERESTS 



A logical systematic planning process Is the backbone of 
effective vocational programs which meet Identified needs and 
goals. A suggested comprehensive Vocational Education Program 
Planning Model, consisting of nine steps, was p2;esented in Learn- 
ing Experience I. The first step presented in the planning model 
stressed the need to analyze the existing general education goals 
an4 the community planning base for their implications for voca- 
tional education. A d4.scdssion of Step 2 follows. 



Major factors to consider in Step 2, "Assess Individual 
Needs and Interests" of the vocational education progreun 
planning process include: 

• student vocational and educational interests 

• student needs v 

• student abilities 

• parent preferences and adult tiraini-ng interests 

■ —f ■ J 

When planning for the nature and number qf vocational pro- 
grams tp be Offered, there is often considerable! debate as to 
whether labor market considerations or the interfests and needs of 
students should be the governing factor. The Education Amend- 
ments of 1976 are as emphatic regarding the needs and interests 
of individuals as they are in emphasizing the m^power needs of 
business and industry. The Declaration of Purpose states in part 

«at the vofcational programs offered must be ".'..suited to their 
he students) needs, interests, and ability to benefit..." from 
the training offered. Programs that are established pn the basis 
of occupational opportunities alone, ctfuld potentially end up 
with no or very few students enrolled. 

Although the exact balance to be struck between student and 
manpower needs is an important decision point that the vocational 
program planner must come to gnips v^rith, clfearly both variables 

.need to-be taken into account. The amount of weight that can be 
given to student program interests can be increased when one also 
includes an analysis of student needs. Interest scores are also 

'more likely to be realistic when students have had an Opportunity 
through career education or vocational orientatio^i coi:t||fees to 
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study and •xplore the various career clusters. It is very impor- 
tant to learn as. much as possible about your prospective students 
so that the programs and support services offered can be made 
Tra levant "to their present leve) of earee^r develofanent* Knowledge 
of students* aspirations » pianw, and expectations permit the. 
vocational planners to tailor 1 he oTferings to real needs and 
interests. 

There are numerous methods and techniques which can be used 
to help assess individual needt; and interests. The remainder of 
this information sheet ^Mill deal wif.h some of the most effective 
techniques, for- (a) assessing student vocational and educational 
iitterusLS, (b) identifying student needs, (c) analysing student 
abilities, and (d) assessing parent preferences and adult trainig 
inig interests. 

Student Vocational and Educational Interests 

Students' interests may be thought of as personal preferences 
for certain types of schooling and for specific ocarfp»3PKional or 
career areas. Both vocational and educational int«rest\3 are 
generally flexible at the junior high level, and gradually become 
more specific and fixed as persons become older. Students* 
occupational interests Should be considered tentative until . 
students have had a chance to iearn firsthand about a variety of 
occupational areas and toi explore those areas which are of inter- 
est to them. Because botli vocational and educational interests 
are subject to change, it is strongly recommended that a syst gwf^ 
atic data collection procedure be established whereby some stu- 
dent- interest . information is gathered each year. Many schools 
survey- all students' vocational interests every second year from 
junior high thrqugh high school. 

Two major techniques are available for the identification of 
student interests. They involve the use of s tandardlized V9ca- 
tional interest surveys such as the Kuder Forip DD Occupational, 
interest Survey and the Ohio Vocational Interest Survey (OVIS) or 
the use of locally developed vocational program interest surveys* 
In inany school systems ^ the guidance department is already admin- 
istering one or more standardized surveys on a, periodic basis to 
provide useful information for individual student -counseling . In 
schools where most students enroll in a career orientation and/or 
career exploration course, .the guidance or vocational department 
may have individual folders on, these students which contain 
informStion about their expressed occupational interests. Before 
any neW surveys are planned or conducted, the local administrator 
should check with the guidance department to determine what 
student educational and occupational interest data is already 
available. 



Hug/ircJlo^H ot t lu» Htudent Hurvny i nai rumc^n t. st^lectocl or 
devalopod^ It Hhould contain i Lcmiui t hat will <nvo the school dis- 
trict or colloqc the fallowing Information on the students: 

• educational objoctivca 

• vocational or career objective's 

• vocational program interests 

) 

• occupational information and/or counseling needs 

The Ohio Vocational Interest Surv^^ which is being widely 
used by many school districts, combinefflon interest inventq|fy 
With a student information questionnaire. The "tested" interest 
section of the survey contains 280 job activity items (e.g., pick 
fruits and vegetables, design window displays for a department 
store) to which students respond in terms of "Like very muih," 
"Like," "Neither like nor dislike," "Dislike," and "Dislike very 
imuch." The questionnaire section of OVIS gathers background 
information about the student's "expressed" vocational plans, 
subject area preferences, high school program plans, p<^t-high 
school education plans, and vocational course interests^ In 
addition to these standard questions, the booklet provides space 
for up to eight questions which the school district can ask, if 
desired, about locally relevant issues. 

Student responses to OVIS are machine scored and result in 
two copies of a student report folder for each student, and if 
desired, a summary report. The summary report (see Sample 1, for 
an example) presents the numbers and percents of studehts choosing 
^ach of the options on the questionnaire. These summaries, 
available on both a building and system-wide basis, provide 
information which can be very useful in educational and curric- 
ular planning and vocational counseling. 



The< Kuder Form DD provides measurement of interests in 114 
specific occupational areas and in 48 college majors. This 
Science Research Associates interest survey is designed for 
administration tor 11th and 12th graders, college students, and 
adults. Responses may be either manually or machine scored and 
individual as l««rLl as school system reports are* a\«*ilable. 

A sample ,of a "Student Survey for Vocational Education 
Planning" instrument, which can be locally reproduced ^ is con- 
•tained in a 1977 guide to local administrators in Arkansas (see 
Sample 2) . This instrument may be added to, modified, or adapted 
for local use. The simplest studejit survey would do no more than 
list potential vocational programs and ask students to check 
those in which tney plan to enroll when they reach the appropri- 
ate grade. Such surveys may be administered to students in 
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< ' FOR ' ' • 



/ 



■ 'Tin - . ' '• ■ jS<^ol pitinct it condifttinj thi$ survey to h»lp 

dll»m)Mtowitud«it'|iNdi (Ml btttir bi mit through pngnms of voationil (duct- 
tloin. Mti MOtild NPndm your cooperition in cooipitting thii urvty form. 

1.^ Gndilcirclioin):.. '78 > 10 11 12 

* J, \Sw\' D Mile ' D . Fimile 

'ife'Arillyou^^^^ V** G no - . 

' 5?^^ vou plw tp. wSroll in i vocational cour» befort high sc^^l Biidutt>on? 
. P D no , D uniuri 



11. HwyouWipia^inji^iabdyr^ 

D D .no ■ * 

12, How much hilp hivitheiollomnj pirioni gh»o you in plmnlnj your futun 
ow? Chick ortt boK only for aich pin^^ 



jMchwi 
OMJ^iilort . 
Frimdt j , 
OfhtrlSpKlfv 



AttNtdMl 

□ 
□ 

, □ 
. )□. 



Somi Virylittlf None 

□ vn 
□ 

□ 



□ 
□ 
□ 



□ 



; 13, Do you fail you nud mora vociiionil information or eounwllng to halp you 
. mikabettarmptionil'plira? 



Ifno^i^otherpfbgramiorcouriaidoyouf (Plane lilt) 



t \ What do you plan to do at a caraar after you complete your education? 



B. Paramiaducmonalbacicgrouno 



^ Mother 








□ 




111 


-Not a high Khool graduate 


. Q 




121 


Graduated from high school 


□ 


□ 


13) 


Business school or trade school 


□ 


■ □ 


14) 


Some college 


□ 




151 


College graduate 


P 




161 


Do not know how much educat ion 



"""^"^^'^ P'. D 'w ., — ^ T"; ^ 

14. After you finish high ichool, do you 

; , DMiI Prafar to ramain in tha local area 

D 121 Winttompvatoanotharpartofthanita 
P (3) Wanttolaavathattate 

^ : • ^ □;v |4)/^^Pon'tknow ' -y"' ' . ' " 

IS BaMire a list of vocational prtHiramt and ootirias/ After raading through all 
. courw, click thraa oounat that you Miave repraeant araas of, training that. 

vvould help you in achieving your career objective. Indiapa your fim choice 
' with1;iecpndchoicev#2jndthirdchoica# Ifyouhavaquattttm, 
aik your tichar for halp. . • ^ " 

. D Agriculture 
D FarmMachinary, Mechanics 



- 9. What do you plan to do on a f ull*tlme basis during the first year after you f inisii 
highschool? 

' p. IDWorkonafulMimejob □; 14) Attend college 

D (2) Gal married D 15) Enroll in business school, trade 

school nursing training, etcV 
Q 13) Enter military seivice □ 16) Other l^e8S8specify)__:_ 



p. Horticulture, landecapar 

D BusineiiandOffkx 

D Homemaker 

[ll Construction Trades 

D ' Elactronics, Electrician 

□ Wekllng . 

D Covr^etplogy 

D Draftirig : 

D Datal^rocatting 



□ iFoodSarvidi... 
G ^ ChlMCira Services ^ 

□ Clothlngalid Textiles 
D ^Ith Occupations 

G~ Hospj^ality and Raqfiation 
D Markating and Distribution' 
P Advertising' 

D . Autofpachanics 

□ Radto and TV Repair ' 
D Salaspareon 



10. What do you think your parents expect you to do after you finish high school? ; 

□ II) G««iob' D (4) Attehd collage ' / 

D 121 Get married • D (5) Enrofl in business school, trade' 
j school, nursing training, etc. 

' □ (31 Enter military servtw □ 161 They do not care one wy or the 
. ■ other ■ ' 



NOTE: The local school diitrict shoulij Include vocationel progfimsind coursei that 
best raprewnt'the local and aree labormarket mads, Additional spice should 
. be provided to enabre students to write in<ouraai that hive not been listed. 



P STaken from Peggy W. Patrick, Planning Vocational Education: i G^^'^e^Q^.^o^^^f!^^"^;!;^^^^ 
ERJGittle Rock, AR: Arkansas Dip^rtment of Education, Vocationai-Tecnnicai ana hdult Educatiwi,^ 
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8 through 10. When administering and interpreting voca-^ 

ihterest surveys r rfemember the following : 

•» . ■ * - 

■ y < / ' 

(1)*^ ||jp.st not only programs, which you how offer^ but a wi^^^ 
range of other possible, programs as well. ' 



(2) Arrange vocational programs on the sur^y in hierarchi- 
cal ifashibn with smaller more special is^ed program 
categories nested within , broader categories. In this 
wajyr if not enough interest* is registered in a special- 
ized category, a brqader 1 ess specializipd program iftuld 



be^-o^ f er edn; 



(3) 



To; make the stiadent interest survey as accurate and 
useful a ttool as possibl^b / administer it using the same 
forjtis and procedures each year. Continuity will allow 
one to calculate thtsL average difference, between' the 
expressed interest arni^ aqftual enrollment as illustrated 
below. 

VOCATIONAL PROGRAM ENROLLMENT PROJECTIQ] 




Gr^4e 11 



' . Number of 

/ , Students Expressing 

Program an Interest 

1 - 45 > \ 

2 5 0 

' *3 2 5 - 

. 4' ' 100 

5 . 10. 



Average 
DiscrepancV 
RatesL^ 

+ .10 
^ -. 02 _^ 
- . 20 - 
-.50 
- . 10 



Future 
pnrollraent 
Projection 

.49 ;\ 

20 
50 

9 - 



, ^ . Remember that an attriltion f^actor will' exist in all cases, 
and tfcat that attrition may be large depending on howV the interest 
survey is administered. This means that total future vocational 
enrollment will probably, for a number of reaa^ns, be lesfe than 
that expressed on the interest survey, and among those, who^ do 
enrt>ll , ^^^l^erest will shift some f romr one area to another. If^ 
thie di^l^jf^ancies which result from the survey of eighth^^raders V 

/ are too great to make the survey meaningful, then that level , 
should be dropped^ *One must also be alert to the school's dropout 
or cohort survival rate > The basic premise here is that, more 
accurate vocational education enrollment pro jections can be 
obtained if accurate total enrollment pro jectioris are established . 
The cohort survival method .follows a particular cohort or age 
group • through , the educational system. Each year a group of 
students advance one grade in the system. Therefore, the llth 
grade enrollment in* any year is equal to the 10th grade enroll^ 
ment of the previous year multiplied by a survival ra,te . /The 
survival rate is the proportion of 10th graders who remain in the 
system for another year. For- most^ school \ systems , the siurVival 
rate for a given age group is fairly consistent over time. 
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^ If we can: establish an average survival rate, we can predict 
future enrollment for 11th and 12th grade students several years 
into the future. . v " ^ 

Student Needs 

A variety of student needs data is getnerally available ^ ^ 
through the school or college .guidance aff ice. For tl^e purposes 
of " this information sheet, student needs are defined as those 
needs relating to the t>hysically ^ and emotionally handicapped ^ and 
the disady€mtaged; including those student^ who are bilingual , 
wRoTiave'^^pec^ 

in overcoming sex bias. tlndet the Education Amendments of^^'^lSTS, 
special funds are earmarked for all of these areas of need. To 4 
qualify for the special federal funding available (up to 50 per- 
cent of ;the, total costs) , Ideal districts must j.dentify the 
number of students in their programs who are handicapped or 
4isadvantaged in some way, and must be willing and able to pro- 
vide the special training, counselinig, or other assistance 
needed. To the extent possible, these students are to partici-\ 
pate in regular rather than special vocational education programs. 

- * ' ■ * *, ■' 

> J*ost-secondary institutions should make every effort -to 
obtain this type of student needs data from prospective new 
students and from new enrollees.. Secondary administrators should 
be • able to obtain th^ necessary information through, the guidance 
offic^ from individual student fo^dersy forms, and 

trariscripts . 

^ ' ^. . * ■ ' . ■ . : • ' - * ■ . ■ 

V;^ ' Another group other than the "giscondary. and post-secondary 
studenlys that deserve special? cohsi^ 

of ten 'overiooked and havef^ s^pecial 6eeds, are those individuals 
who are unemployed dr underemployed: This group may include* 
early school leavers , persons neturning from the military, per- 
son^' wishing to enter gainful 'emplbyment for the first time 
(e.g. , housewives) , and other "noh-r traditional " students. These 
perisons, due to varying degrees. of educational and employment * 
experience, .require separate consideration by local administra- 
tprs in order to encourage their participation in bccypational 
training pro^grams that can be of benefit £0^ them. • / 

One other potential source of valuable data regarding the 
needs of adults is the data commonly collected by meaiur of 
folldw-up surveys of former students. If the right qufesCiolis are 
asked, former students can provide Valuable insights abouf^'^how 
well the school's or the college's vocational and/or technical 
programs met their iV^eds/ as students The former students will 
also be able to suggest the types of additional training they may 
need in order to advance in their cai^'eers . More vill be said 
about the planning and use of follow-up s^tudies in the adminis- 
trator module" Develop Local Plans for Vocational Education ; 
Part II. 



student Abilities 

Student abilities^ data has long been collected and utilized 
bV vocational education teachers r counselors , and administrators^ 
and* is therefore given only brief treatment here. The brevity of 
coverage should not be construed in any way as meaning this data 

; is unimportant in program plannJLng, however. Before a student 
should be enrolled in a vocational program, he or she should 
possess the "ability to benefit from such training." The stu- 
dent* s ability can and sbould be assessed through the use of 
various aptitude tests such as the General Aptitude Test Battery 

'-ittvrBT^^tlTe'"^ (IQ) examinations , and 

the use of various standardized and teacher-nfade achievement 
tests. Most schools and colleges/have a long standing program of 
aptitude f intelligence r and achievement testing administered by 
the guidance department or pupil personnel services division.. 
Pull advantc*Qe should be taken of this data aryd the expertise 
available f rom\ the staff members working in these departments, 
when seeking arK3.^3J>«kLyzxng student abilities data . 

.Another aspect off abilities testing that is rapidly gaining 
prominence in vocational education is that of competency testing . 
This type of testinq/normally involves the use of both criterion- 
referenced knowX£iig!e^ and performanc6 tests. Students, for exam- 
ple, must be at^Te to demonstrate that th^y possess the prerequi-- 
sfite skills afrid knowledge before being admitted to an advanced 
tejchnical program. Once admitted to a course of study, the 
students mustV a Iso,/^^^ their attainment of the necessary 

competencies fc^jicrf^ they are certified as graduates. To admit 
students who do not possess the prerequisite skills and knowledge 
needed to be successful in advanced technical or vocational pro- 
grams,' does neither the school nor the students a service. 

Parent Preferences and Adult Training Interests 

The opinions of parents and other commuriity members should 
be considered for at* least two reasons when planning vocational 
programs^for the youth and adults of the community. The more 
involved a community "^is in the planning of ^educational programs, 
' the more likely these ptograms/will meet their needs and expecta-r 
tion^ and the more likely they will support through local tax 
dolTars the cost of such programs. ^ 

While parents and other community members will -be represented 
in various occupational advisory committers and "" the local advisory 
council,' it is of ten yiesirable/ to periodically assess individual 
needs through some type of parefnt-community survey . (See Sample 
3 for atn example of such art instrument). These i/istruments may 
take many forms and may be mailed to all parents and community 
members or to a stratified sample o£ them/ Sometimes these 
surveys areVsent home with students who are asked to request 
their parents to complete and .return . them to the school. 



IAMPCE 3 .^^ 'I 



lARINT- COMMUNITY SURVEY ^ 

' m ' 

VOCATIONAL EDUCATION PUNNING 



ouf Kmm otfrin^ « tM m might bitttr the r»»rt o« the community. We 
iNDuld very mkh ifipnciitt your ooopntion in m this quenionDiirf . Since' 
your name wilt not briMciiticI iMth Umm, it i^not mcnory for you to sign your . 



,1. Sik: □ Mm □ Fertile / . 

.' , ■ ' * ■ ' ' 

2. . MirittlSniul: □ MvrM □ Singii □ Oivoriid 

3. EoofKxnicStititi: (FlMtehNkoni.); 

'□ (II AboMAvinte □-■H2h Aviriji""E " ■(Sf 'Belbw^^ 

■4.' Aji: (PiMMchKkon*,), 

□ (t| .yo.unoAdull □ ; (2I MiddMjed Aduit □ (31 Oldr Adult 

'1 Anvouipiremofiiohooleoichild? D Yei □ no • 
lfyii;pleMcirclitbegrpdrievi)(i)otyourchiM^^^^^^ , . 

K *1 « 3 4 5 6 7 B 9 10 11 12 

6. Plene checii the teliowifij itemi "ytt" "no," or "no opinion. * 



quite. 

Schools ihouki place mort emphetii c 
students for employment. 

High school studanu should be entou 
educitioitpest the high school level. 



stress proper attitudes and work habits that stu- 
dems should have. 

.* 

5. Vocational education training should be extensive 
enough to meat the needs and interests of the ma* 
jority of students. ^ 

6. The school should keep th^community better 
informed about its educational programs. 

7. I would be wilting to pay nwre taxes fpr^better 
vooitionaiediicationtriiihing. 

8. All students should have a saleable sicill after 
completing a high, school education. 

9^ Students should be able to attend another school 
to get training that is not available in their local ' , 



»■■' 
YES 

□ .. 


NO 


NO OPINION 

□ 1, 


□ 


□ 


□ 


2. 




□ 

4 


□ 


3. 


□ 


□ 




4. 



□ 
□ 
□ 



□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 



□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 





NO 




D: 


1 


□ 


Thi Wiool il)oaklprovide mo(f fut^ 
eoui^iiling to a ttudai^ about Ma/hir (ntufv ' 
educi|tionandc«ierplaqs. 








11. Students should have madiftarMiMci^^ 
plans prior to enttring the ele^th grade. 


□ 




□ , 


12. Special voeitionit programs riiould be ivailable 
for di»di«ntagad students or elow4iari^ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


13. Too much amphaus is plaoad on students going 
tocollega. 


n ' 


n 
U 


□ ■ 


14. VocAional counes should be available for' , 
adults in the community. ' i 


□• 


. □ 


□ 


• M Metre vocational tiiinings^ldre^ 



out rata and aid in discipline problems, . 

7. Omll, how would you rfte the eduwipn received by studefnsi^ 

^ . Srtool District? ^ 

□ (1) Exditem : □ (31 AvKitt '; , . " • 

. D ,12) G(»9d * □ '(41 BUowAMTigi ; , , ' .; 

8. Circle highMtlMlollducRiQn you nciivid for iich^)pr^ 

G™* School. , 1 2 3 4 5 6,' 

, , □' HighSchool 7 8 9* 10 11 12 

□ Colligt '1 2 3 4. 

□ VoTech j 2 

Q Other Post^ndary 0' ' ' 

9. Plew rank the social and civic skills you believe students should be made aviiare ot 

inschool: * 

^ Etiquele and Manners Written Cdmmunicationi 

^ Dress Grooming _ Cultural Heritage 

, Individual Creetiyeness , ^ Diici^e'and Work Habits 

Civic Prkie Plaasanl Disposition 

^ Music & Art Appreciation ^ ParticiStton In Extra Curricolar ' 

Aatvities 



to. Pltaie indicate areas of adult education and training that interest you: 



. • ' ^Adapted from Peggy W. 'Patrick; Planning Vocational Education; A Guide for tiOcarAdmiri|stratof5 > 
4;^ \^ ^Little Rock, AR: Arkansas: Department of Education, Vocational-Technical and Adult Education/' 
ER1C977); p. 18. ^ , . ; . . 



Regardless of the frequency of such surveys and the adminis- 
tration procedures u^ed, at least two types of data should dlwa^j^i^ 
'be collected/ One type is data regarding the programs that ^ 
parents and coramunitiy members feel should be made available -to' 
jthe secondary and/or post-secondary students , and t;he second type 
of data is information pertaining to the training interests bff ' 
adults. In addition^ these surveys may be designed to elicit 
opinions regarding: , • 

• values to stress in the qurriculum 

• reactions to current programs 

. • support .services needed (e,g.^ counseling^ placement, 
follow-up) 

Useful planning data regarding the occupational status of parents 
and the educational level of the* community may also be gathered 
through parent and/or community surveys, ' 



Summary 



The analysis of cumulative 4^ta on iriiJividual needs , inter- 
ests, and abilities is an extremely valuable and essential input 
, in » the vocational 'program planning process. Most schools and ^ 
colleges already have available directly or indirectly in the" 
school's records, much of the data needed. Other data may need to 
be collected to allow for better planning and a more comprehen- 
sive 4|nd"ividual needs assessment. Most schools have counselors 
and otner staff members who are trained and skilled in the vari- 
ous facets of needs assessment, and their expertise should be 
fully utilized. 10 

Local administrators and other vocational program planners 
should use strategies 'that will maximize the human development 
and personal satisfaction of individuals over time. Planning 
educational • programs on the basis of the real needs, interests, 
and" abilities of the enrollees will minimize the extent to which 
students become "captives" of the system and maximize their self- 
fulfillment. If there is :significant student need and interest 
in a vocational program or supportive service , and if that pro- 
gram or service will provide economic, academic, or other worth- 
whiJ^e benefits bo the students, then there is a strong likelihood 
that the ptogram is justifiable and worth offering. 

j — — r ■ - - 

^Opor ^further information on the variety of standardized instru- 
ments and other student data collection techniques available, 
yoii may wish to refer to Module F-l> Gather Student Data Using 
Formal Data Collection Techniques , from the Profdssxonal Teacher 
Education Module Series , (Atht^ns ^ GA : The Amer ican A-Ssociation 
for Vocational Instructional Materials, 1977) • 
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^ You may wish to arrange throuqh yoiir resource person 
^ to meet with a guidance cpunselor f rora a local school 

or college to determine what j^tudent needs and inter- 
9^!*^'*?!^' M ^Qts data is being collected. During, this meetincf^ 
^ may wish to obtain copies of data collection. 

forms he or she uses, and to review data that has 
been collected. / 



You may wish to write to schools or colleges, and/or 
testing organizations such as Science Research Asso- 
\ ciates to request copifss of Standardized Student 
Optional Vocational Interest Surveys. Your resource person 

% Activity jp may be able to supply you with the names and addresses 
^ of sources for these instrvunehts. Aftet obtaining 

copies of these%6i:ms, "review them to determine how 
they could be modified ot adapted to fit your local 
school situation. 




Activity 



The following'' items check your comprehension of the 
material in the , information sheet # "Assessing Ihdi- 
Ldual Needs and Interests,** pp. 31-40. Each of the 
ive items requires a short es^y-type response. 
Please explain fully, but brierly, a^d make sure you 
respond to all parts of each item 



: 7 



.8ELE4UiECIC- 



^i. When planning vocational and technical education programs, 
. explain why individual needs and intere'sts need to t^e con- 
sidered? 



i ■ 



2. When assessing individual needs and interests^ what specif i 
types of data should be^ considered, and generally, how may 
each type of data be asi^mbled? 

■ ■ ■ . - \ . ■ 



3. What type of speciVl student nefeds must be given . attention 
under 'the Education Amendinentl^ of 1976? 



ERIC 



4S . 
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What cautions must be/observed in collecting and using stu* 
dent - interesrt: data? 



^5^ Explain how you would react to Mr. Jones, a local and very 
influential bus inessper son, who, while serving as a member 
. of your local advisory council says, !*I don't care what the 
students* needs and interests are, we , should design our 
-vocational jprjggrams strictly on the baSis_of our manpower 
needs V If thl students don't see the need to en«roll in 
those programs, then our counselors aren ' t doing their [job. 




•i 
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Compare your completed responses^ €0 the 'VSe If -Check" 
with the "Model Answers" given below. Your responses 
need not duplicate the model riespbnses; however, you 
should have covered the sane major points. 



MODEL ApDSWERS 



1. 



Individual needs and interests must*^be considered 
'tional progra*^planhing for several good reasons. First, and 
foremost, any Vocational program offered should be offered 
so as to meet the needs and interests of j^otential students. 
Secondly^ any comprehensive vocational proigram planning 
effort requires the assessment of individual needis and 
interests as a basic source of information as to the types 
of \^ocational programs and related services that need to J^e , 
offered. Thirdly, the federal legislation supporting voca- 
tional education and each statb*s plan for vocational educa- 
tion requires that th^ training programs offered' be Suited 
to the needs, interests, and abilit:ies of students. 



in vo6a- 



When assessing individual needs and interests, the following 
types oCpdata should be considered. The . respective sources 
of eachr^ype are presented also. 



Types of Data 

Student vocational 
and educational 
int^srests^ 

Student needs 



Cf Student abilities 



Potential Sources 

a. standardized interest sur- 
veys, locally developed 
interest surveys, student 
personal .files 

b. student folders, trains- 
cripts, enrollment forms, 
foil ow- up s u r veyi 

c. student folders, ^ guidance 
office, aptitude tests , 
intelligence (IQ) tests, 
achievemei:)it tests 



d.. Parent preferences 



Adult tra in ing 
interest's 



d. parent-community surveys, 
advisory committees, advi- 
sory council • 

e. parent-community surveys, 
advisory committees , advi- 
sory council, follow-up 
studies 
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3« The new legisXation amending the Vocatiorj^l Education Act of 
i9i53 singles out t^e following persons^/^dr giroups of persons 



for' special attention and special funding: 



• physically and emotionally handicapped 

• disadvantaged students including bilingual students 
•persons having special guidance or counseling needs 

• pe;r sons-' who need ^^lej^ , in overcoming sex bias 



^yea 



Prograuns for the disadvantaged and/or handicapped may be 
supported with federal funds at up to 50 percent of the * 
<"otal cost. /"jt 

■, , , 
Some of the majoi; cautions to be remembered in collecting 
and utilizing student interest data include: (a) the nee'd 
.to be aware of the dropout rate or cohort survival rate for 
the Various classes/ (b) the need to administer the same . 
data^collection Instruments as much as poaflblei year after ^ 
" eir tp allow for more uniformity ojCC data qoXlection, and 

the heed to- remember, that student interests # especially 
at the loyeir g^ade levels and before any real vocational 
orientation or 'career training takes place, are very tenta- 
tive, and hence, likely to change a-g a student's level Of 
career development increases. - * \ 

While Mr.. Jon^s may have , good intentions — he only wants st,u-^ 
dents prepared for jobs that really exist— he Seems to mis- 
understand ^he American value of individual freedom of 
choice and the law with regards to hpw vocational education 
programs aire to' be j'ustif led". You need to explain to. Mr. 
Jones that while manpower needs data is a very important 
input to the vocational planning process., the careful conr 
sideration of individual njseds and interest data is no less 
important . GVou might wa»nt to review, the* legal requirements 
for pl^nnirWf vocational programd with Mr. Jones # and point 
out that whxle counselors have an obligation to counsel ^ 
youth regarding future employment opportunities, they have 
no right to coerce students into elective vocational courses 
that do not interest them. You might aldo wish* to point out 
that even the best vocational programs , with'few or rib 
students enrolled in^yiem, cannot be justified nor supported 
by state and f ederal^B|nds . 



LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE : Your completed "Self-Check" should have 
covered the same major points as the model responses. If you 
missed some points or have questions about any other points you 
made, revSew the material in the informatipn sheet, "Assessing 
Individual Needs and Interests ," pp . 31-^40, or check with your 
•resource person if necessary. 



Learning Experience III 



OVERVIEW 




Activity 




^ Optinii.ll 
y\ Activity^ ^ 



0|>tionai 
Artivtty 



/ 

^^Artivtty ^ 



Ot>ttonal 



After completing the required reading^ 3*niQn»tirite 
knowledge of the procedures for assessing l^bcal ^- 
mahpower needs for .use in planning, vocational edu-* 



manpowe 
cation programs 



You will be reading 
ing Manpower Needs,' 



the information 
.pp. 49-^3. 



sheet , "JVase$^- 



You may 
ducting 



7 



wish to read the information sheet, '•Con- 
an Employer Survey," pp. 65-68. 



You may wish to contact your local or state depart- 
ment of employment security and/or vocatiiqnal 
division^of the state department of education to 
determine the kinds^ of manpower needs information 
available in your state. ^ 



You may wish to meet with a local administrator of 
vocatio^^^l education experienced in assessing man- 
power needs to review the procedures he/she uses. 



4.. 



con t inUGd 



OVBRVIBW continued 




You will be demonstrating knowledge of the proce- 
dures for assessing local manpower needs when 
planning vocational programs by completing the 
"Self-Check," pp. 69-70. ^ . 




You will be evaluating your competency by com- . 
aring your completed "Self-Check" with the "Model 
nswers,^ pp^ 71-73. 
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^ctiyity 




For information on procedorfes for assessi"^ manpower 
data and sources of such' data, read the following 
information' sheet. 



ASSESSING MANPOWER NEEDS 



■J 



The third step in the Vocational Education Planning Model 
which- was presented in Learning Elxperience I is to assess man- 
power needs. Thi^ stepij^s another important part of the process 
for planning effective vocational programs: It is as important 
as a thorough assessment of student needs and^nterests , and 
parental preferences and adult training interests. 



The'major factors to consider inf Step 3, " As sessiYig Man- 
power Needs" of the vocational education- program planning •« 
process incj.ude: 

• definitions manpower supply, and demand 

• manpower demand information : 

• manpower supply information 

•occupational information Coordinating committees 



Def initifons of .Manpower Supply arxd Demand 



The stajtTe department of education and federal legislation ^ 
requires the local educational -agency to justify each instrjjlc- ■ 
tional program for which funding is sought by showing a c*^r 
manpower need for the progrjpt Thfe manpower , data required in the 
annual and long-range pland«or vocational education is often 
derived, from a variety of sources such as local employer surveys, 
area manpower skills surveys, statewide surVeys conducted by the. 
Bureau ocf Labor Statistics or, the State Employment Service, and 
national studies and manpower analyses made by the Depairtment of 
Labor. -Irr many states, the department of education has'worked . 
closely wiHtl^ the statte employment pervice to devel«{> and share 
manpowei- Seeds d^ta v^th local vocational eduCati6i;i planners on a. 



district 




area basis 



trees of manpower supply 
Education Amendments o.f 
and more coordination of data colle 
Between labor^ employment , and edud 

state^ ^and loCal-leve^ls. It is important to note early 
renfjl t«ift forecasting manpower a^lpply and 

short o^SSte desif^d ac^ura<?y, l^v^s. 

• ■• ^ .r^ ' • ..^ 



nd d'emanti da1;a are changing 
976 gall ^^for\ f urtheiS^' changes 
ion and dissemination efforts 
tion agencies at the federal^ 

that cur- 
fall 

t 




RobertstDn (1973) aptly sunimari/ea the situatiort with rc'cjard 
to manpower needs forecasting and vocational education planriing 
wKen hp stattes: ^ ^ f 

The accuracy and relevance of manpower forecasts are ^ 
. - meaningless to vocational administrators unless the 
^ data is utilized as a planning input . Decisigns must 
be^ made to establish, terminator and modify instruc- 
tional programs for occupational training.^ Manpower 
fojrecasts help ^identify the occupations that are most 
likely to provide employment for graduates. The up- 
to-date vocational administrator will use manpower 

1 recasts as one important data input for planning. 
He will neither ignore manpower needs nor base deci- 
sions solely on manpower needs. H , 

Hence-7-..4t may be said that manpower needs dataVran and p 
should be useS^n a continuous basis by local vocational educa- 

4:ion piarHner^ ^Arfc -tl?G- ^ame- t ime- i t - needs -to be -&a ld^^ 

process to be used in translating manpower needs data into voca- 
tional programs is not well developed. The reader that expects a 
simple solution. ^o the. data analysis and translation problem--a 
complex process at best--will be disappointed. ^ 

Recognizing that manpower needs data is an important, but 
not the exclusive, source of vocational education planning data, 
the following information is presented in a way that should- be 
helpful to the planner. ' ^ \ 

The assessment of manpower needs involves both the assessment 
of manpower demand and^ manpower* supply information.. Manpower ^ 
demand data ig used to provide an estimate of the number of indi- 
viduals with particular skills who are needed or who will be 
needed in tKe near future. Manpoweisf^upply data provides an 
estimate of the number of individuals available from all sources 
who are 'likely to enter the laboir market with particular Skills. 
Given both an estimate of manpower demarnd and an estimate of man 
power supply, one can determine the likely manpower shortages 
that will exist by simple subtraction. ' 

Ideally, with this type of information in hand the voca- 
tional program planner has one important source of data enabling 
him/h^ to answer the fol lowing central <^ occupa- 
tions should We be training for, an^ how many ^persons should we 
be training for them? This type of inf oration shotild indicate. , 
the potential' the institution has of placing its various graduates 



^^J. Marvin Robertson, Utilizing Manpow^^^and Fpllow-up Data; -A 
Perspective for Local Vocationaltf Education Pl^ning^ (Columbus , 
. OH*^": The Center for Vocb tionaJL-^Education , The Ohic> State Univer- 
^ sity, 1973) , pi "8. ' f\ . , i . 
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in gainfui^ employrnQnt situations. It is with this goal in mind, 
that vocational administrators should concentrate on'H^e individ- 
uals need for employment, rather than on the employer • s . need for 
skilled manpower. Since actual job placemertt is probably the 
most important criterion in evaluating the success of existing 
programs, and potential job placement the most importaht cri- 
terion in terms of the need for new programs, the importance of 
obtaining- the best possible^estiinates of manpower supply and 
demand data becomes obvious\ , 

In obtaihing the necessary manpower supply and demand infor- 
mation for your planning, the foijowing decisions need to be made 
in order to determine what information will be relevant and. what 
methods you will use in order to obtain that information. 

What is the geographic region for which ^supply and demand 
information is^ required ? — The labor market areavcan be defined as 
a "central community Tor communities) and surrounding territory 
In 'w'hlc'^^^ labor 
demand and in which workers can generally change jobs without 
changing their residences 12 This definition assumes that the 
worker is not going to move in search of ^Mftloyment, or that if 
tl^e worker should move, he/she will no lon^^r be considered in 
the area. 

Some definitions of the g'eographic boundaries of a labor 
market are affected by the willingness of labor' to move from one 
city^to another* A labor market area can be a physical region 
much largei^ than that. circumscribed by normal community dis- 
tances. Such definitions a're usually occupationally dependent. 
The labor market for brain surgeons, for example, is the entii^e 
nation or larger. However, despite much talk of labor mol^ility 
in the United ^t^tes., labor movement is r^elatively low within 
most of -the occupations served by vocational programs. 

There are two ways of determining the labor market area 
elevant to your particular vocational planning. One option is 
p^ykccGpti and use one of the several lal^r market areas^that 
ist and are commonly used for such planning decisaonsP; Three 
of tihe most common of these areas are Av) the SMSA or Standard 
He^ropolitan Statistical Area, (2) the SEA ot Standard Economic 
^fe^a, and (3) t^he y Bi^eau ^of Economic Analysis Areas. The most 
common of these drid most frequently used is the SMSA. ^"^he pri-^ 
mary objective behind; the SMSA approach is to have all reporting 
federal agencies utilize the same geographic bSwndaries dn pub- 
lishing ' statistical^ata ^iseful for analyzing labor market prob- 
""XeinsV^^he^ci^^^^ defining—Standard Metropolitan 

Statistical Areas \(SNfeA) are essentially those used in defining 



2e." Podolske, "Michiga'n Commuting Patters," Michigan Manpower . ^ 
Quarterly ^ Review , Vol . 4, 2nd Series, 197 3 ij pp. 12-17 • TV 



major labor market areas. As oT July 1, 1970 there were 233 
Standard Metropolitan Statistical Areas in the United States. 

Anothex way of determining the relevant geographic boundary 
for your school or college is to survey your fbrracr vocational 
students to determine where they actually went to obtaiji emplT)y- 
ment. In a practical sense, the labor market area should be a 
region for which employment and training data analysis is valid 
and for which data is available or obtainable. 

To assist rural areas and smaller Mrban areas In recent 
years many state departments . of education have worked closely 
with the state bureaus of employment security to breakdown state- 
wide planning data into vocational education planning districts 
or regions of the statp. Such data is then supplied to the local 
educational agencies by thfe state for planning purposes. 

What are the occupational boundaries relevant to your plan - 
ning ?--The lab6r market also functio^a^ within occupational bound- 
aries, which means that supply and detnand for labor refers to the 
availability of, and need for, people with particular occupa- 
tional skilLs. The 'precise names or titles of occupations are 
listed in the Dictionary of Occupational Titles , '^^^^t dictionary 
lists occupations in a hierdrcjhy with several lar^e odtupat ional 
categories broken down into smaller subcategories. 



Since the vocational planner is concerned with occupations 
requiring skilled and technical workers, the occupations requir- 
ing professional workers (four or more years of college) need to 
be excluded. A document entitled Vocational Education and> Occu -, 
pations has been prepared by the U.S. Office of Education (l^[SOE) 
and the U.S. Department of Labor to enable vocational planners to 
translate manpower data gathered by the Di<:tionary of Titles ^ 
(DOf) classification codes to the USOE vocational program cod^. 

Having determined the geographic or labdr market area to be 
considered, and the particular occupations to be included in the 
planning effort, the planner can Either assemble existing .manpower 
needs information and/or use appropriate methods to generate new 
information. " ' 

Manpower Demand Information 
m ' . ^ - ' 

• This section addresses two major topics -related to the otask 
of estimat^Lng manpower demand information for educational plan- 
ning purposes: Forecasting techniques and assembling e:?cisting 
manpower dem.arid inform^ion. 
* ♦ • - . ' . , 

Forecasting Technique^ . — Whi<^^e forecasting or the projection^ 
of future oGcupatiotial employment ^opportunities is fer f rotn a 
perfect, scienee, the use of fbrecasts" can help planners identify 
the occupations -most likely j^o provii^e employment for graduates. 
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The accuracy of manpower forecasts is related to the predictabil- 
ity of what will happen to the general ecorkomy , to various 
employers, businesses, and industries. Forecast data is generally 
imore accurate at national levels and least accurate at the local 
level ♦ ' Despite their many limitations, manpower foi?ecasti/ng 
techniques, especially when used by experts, are legitimate 
planning tools. A g'eneral unrderstanding of the various and 
common forecasting techniques, as well as their limitations, can 
make manpower data more useful to local administrators ^and pro- 
gram planners. 





numerous types of mapfJower forecast* exist^ TRe following 
represent the . more common techniques that can be used for man- 
power forecasting: (1) extrapolation tff trends , (2) econometric 
techniques, and (3) employer surveys. 

1 

Extrapolation of trends is a forecasting technique that Pro- 
vides estimates of future employment on the basis that ^trends itn • 
the future will be similar to trendy in the past. Extrapolations 
represent the most widely used tools for predicting future employ- 
ment. Extrapolations are simple compared to flow simulations and 
'other methods. As a forecasting technique, extrapolations offer 
the advantages of speed, efficiency, and economy. Further, trend 
extrapolations have pract igal value in that* the models associated 
with them have been highly successful in their ability *to fore- 
cast. It should be pointed out, however, that jthe length of 
period involved in making future projections is a factor critical 
to the reliability and accuracy of this forecasting technique. 

The econometric techn-ique is a statistical projection method 
which uses economic and population projections and the industry/ 
occupational matrix developed by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. ^ 
This sophisticated industry/occupational matrix! approach to man- 
power forecasting provides a; 10-year forecast that can be useful 
for plannihg educational traininfcf programs. This technique 
appears to "be most useful at the national, state, or regional 
labor market levels. Specific problems encountered through the 
use of the Aoccupational/industry matrix approach include: 
(1) failure^kto. adequately apprai technological change, 

' (2) failureAo identify the specific educational requirements 
needed for a Aaiven occupatu^Qn or industry, and (3) the fact that 
the' occupational matrix methoa does not reflect changes caused by. 

Economic , tednnological , ^ arcd demographic diavelopments • 



AcQording to Young et? al , the Advisory Committee on * 
Resfeaifch to the U . S . Employment Service* has* recommend^ that the 
econometric approach replace the_ area - sjpili survey a^ » source of 



^^Robert C. Young et al . , (ypcational Education Planning: Man - 
power, Priorities, hnd Dollars . (Columbus, OH: The Center for 
Vocational Education, ^The Ohio State University, 1972) . 

•t * . , . ■ ». . / . 
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/manpbwer data for vocational planners. The steps in generating* 
econoR\etric forecasts are described by Young et al .' as follows. 

. (1) Project the population by a^e, sex, color/ and geo- 
graphical distribution. 

(2) Project the labor force, by age, sex, dolor, educa- 
tional level, arid state. 

(3) Based on the assumption of minimal unemployment r an 
estimate is then made concerning future levels of gross 
national produc,tr based on trends in productivity ^ 
hours of work, and consumer expenditures. 

(4) Xhese estimates of final demand, are then exan\ined for 
their implications in terms, of industrial output at ' 
both the final stage of production as well as among. the 
intermediate and basic industries whic^h prpvide the 
inputs to the final production process*^. ^ 

(5) Given the final output expected from the various indus- 
trial sectors , estimates are then made of the manpower 
or occupational structure within each industry required 
to produce that output, 

(6) These estimates of occupational employment by industry^ 
based on the industry/occupational matrix or the BLS 
matrix, may then be summed to provide the total esti- 

- mated employment by occupation. 

(7) . In. addition »to changes .in rigauirements as a result of 

growth or decline in occupational employment) estimates 

are made of those leaving the work force through with- 
^ , drawalr deaths and retirement.. These are components of 
' future .occupational need"-growth and occupational 

losses are then summed to provide the estimate ofc new 

openings for labor force entrants • 

{ « ■ 

Publications utilizing econometric techniques publishe 
the U.S. Department of Labor should be helpful to local voc 
planners . ^ ^ Tomorrow ' s Manpower Need's (U.S. Department of Labor, 
1969) projects the occupations by DOT code-g^and Occupational 
Manpower Needs; information for Planning Training Programs for 
the 1970 's (U.S. Department of Labor. 1971) classifies the forf?- 
casts accdrding to instructional program. 

Employer surveys are another important technique for gather- 
ing, information required in "annual and long-range vocational edu- 
cation plans. They have frequently been used to collect infor- 
mation pertaining to the supply of, and demand for, skilled 
manpower. In therse types of surveys, employers are frequently 
asked to provide their bekt estimates of both employment and 
training needs. Data can be col^lected rather quickly if rom 




whatever qeoqrc^phio area^and whatever agencies and organizations 
are desired. Heavy responsibility for £he quality of the data . 
supplied is placed upon the. employers bciing surveyed. Employer 
surveys have the advantage, howeve-r, of openirig communication 
between the school and the employer. - ■ , 

The techniques used in conducting s.qjjfe community manpower 
surveys are of doubtful validity- or value, and thus may be inade- 
quate for projecting 'future needs. The. following represent , the 
major limitations of some employer surveys. 

•Many occupational or community surveys suffer from the lack, 
of cpmplete and objective data. " Q 

•Local employer surveys are dependent upon th^^input of local, 
employers who are not always aware of changinX^ccupational 
requirements. . N ' 

• Survey methods tend-^to produce optimistic projections of 
local employment demand. , ' 

Employer surveys should, where "appropriate and necessary, be 
-used for vocational planning purposes but, as with the other 
approaches, the limitations inherent in this approach should also 
be kept in tnind. In some cases manpower need evidence collected 
through local employer surveys has^b^een used to :ustify offering 
vocational. programs that could not Wave been supported by national 
or state level data. • 

\ " • ' • . . 

Assembling Existing Manpowex Demand Information . . 

There are three pri«ncipal sources of manpower demand infor- 
-.ir^ation available to you. These a^e: national publications and 
agencies of the federal government that describe national man- 
power demand information, state publications and agencies that 
supply manpower demand information relevant to a state and its 
regions, and local publications arvd agencies that supply • demand 
information about particular local employment areas. 

■ 'Nationa l Souroes of Data . --Probably the most comprehensive 
manpower information is available from federal sources. However, 
because they concentrate on national trends and give dat rele- 
vant to the nation as a whole, they often have limited value for 
the local administrator • seeking to determine the need for local 
vocational programs. This data can, nevertheless, be valuable 
for indicating important employrrient trends and giving manpower 
information relevant to 4 large local district or metropolitan 
area. The following publications are some of the important 
sources of /this kind- of information. 

• Occup ational Outlook Handbook , Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
U.S. Departinent of Labor.— The Occupational Outl ook Handbook 
contains a comprehensive survey of all job areas and is one 
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of the roost frequently used references for obtaining national 
forecasting information. The handbook continues a tradition 
of providing highly useful inf orma'tion to anyone concerned 
with career planning. The handbook explains the changing 
nature of the labor market, particularly as it pertains to 
thq 800 leading occupational areas. The Outlook is published 
every two years. 

• Tomorrow's Manpower Needs , Bureau of Labor Statistics, U.S. 
Department of Labor. — This publication projects the ratio of 
trained manpower to total employment? jthis projection is 
based on demographic information-. t^^AifsomG cases, assump- 
tions about probable shifts in the relative importarfce of 
different industry groups are applied to the projections. 
Data is provided that can be used to make both state and 
local projections. 

• The National Planning Association . — This association has , 
projected the average annual job openings on the basis of 
national goals. This association uses a technique, based on 
unfilled job openings, which utilizes the ratio of hard-to- 
fill jobs (unfilled for 30 days or .more) to the total 
unfilled jobs over a period of time, thus projiepting future 
average annual job opertings. The linking of /surrent and 
past occupational shortages to the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics' national outlook for these same occupations is a final 
step in thie method of projecting manpower needs . 

^ Manpower Report of the I^^esident , U*S j Department of Labor. — 
The report is a yearly publication on manpower requirements, 
resources, utilization, and training. The publication 
contains sections on: " - 

(1) the Employment Record , which, is a review of employment 
developments, their economic background , patterns of 
.employment growth, unemployjnent and underdevelopipent , 
and which contains a look to the fu\ure for manpower 
requirements . i'^'- 

(2> Manpower Policy and Programs , which review the many «w 
different training pi^grams " * / 

(3) Manpower Research and Experimentation , which reviews I 
the different manpower requirements and resources, ^r- 
supply and demand, and the scope of research taking 
place- This report is a good publication for showing 
the big labor pict^ire nationally and for showing trends 
and projections of the different segments of the labor 
force - ' 



Dictionary of -'OocupationJl Titles , Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics, U.S. Dopartmont of Labor. --This publication provides 
information on job descriptions, source^ of employment, 
workinq conditions, training, and. other qifalif ications 
needed fojr each occupation listed in the directory, 

• U.S., Census Reports . —This report has been particularly 
useful in identifying the number of persons employed in 
agriculture and agriculturally related octrupations . 

State Sources of Information # 

Each state J^as c\ multitude of sources of manpower demand 
Information* In most cases, state level data can.be used to, at 
least parj:ially, justify prograitis that local planners and advi- 
sory grpups feel are needed. The mobility of vocational program 
graduates within states is considerable with todays' modern 
highways and transportation systems. The foJ,lowing state agencies 
and associations or their equivalent should be cdnsidered- possible 
sources; 

• state ,emp)loyment security division 

• state department of economic development 

• state* department of education, vocational division 

• state department of commerce * 

• agricultural ^xtensipn service 

• state levc^l business and trade associations 

• state' planning groups 

Most state employment security divisions periodically^ con- 
duct regional or statewide employer surveys , the data of which, 
can be most useful. 

In Utah for example, the Department of Employmeni>*. , 
Secur ity has traditionally assumed the responsibility 
of providing this information regarding the supply and 
demand foir workers as a service to vocational educa- 
tors, both at the state level and a't the Local pleinning 
district level. This information is available for the 
range of occupations represented by currjpnt vocational 
programs. From this data and supporting materials , 
ocational educators should Ee able to identify and 
meet the demand for workers in fields for which they 
purovide training. 



•^^ Voca tional Education Management Delivery Guide . (Salt Lake City, 
UT : Otah State Board of Education and Utah State University, 
ited) , p . 2 . 



Theau ayoncios also maintain information on unfiliptl Job 
openings (those positions unfilloci lor 10 days or more) which can 
be valuable planning information.' Koasons for difficulty in 
filling, those jobs are categorife^^d ah shortat7o of ciuaiifiod 
workers, low wages, poor working conditions, etc. The combina-" 
^1: ion of persistent openings and the. reasons for the openings may-' 
provide data to help justify i nst ru( L i on.i 1 F)rograms that should 
be established. ' • - 

.• • ^ ^ 

Local Sources of Information 

In some arOas, iVjcal agoncius and organizations are readily 
a ..e to provide manpower demand' diit'a for the local community or 
area. In other areas, there may be little or no such information 
available. In some pases a local or regional employment security 
ottice will be willing and anxious to assist in conducting a 
local labor market opportunities survey. The local chamber of 
commerce may have manpower^ needs do fa" avai lable from its members, 
or be willing to obtain or help tht^ school or college obtain 
such. Local planning groups, public and private employment agen- 
cies, and other government agef(cius (unemployment bureau, health 
and welfare) 'may also tTave data that should be considered. 

In that prograin planning is" an ongoing exercise for the local 
vocational administrator, manpower informat?.on relevant to these 
important planning decisions needs to be continually amassed and 
updated by the local administrator. This can be an important 
responsibility of the local advisory council of the vocational 
institution, and of the occupational advisory committees. Such 
committees can take the responsibility for continually searching 
and collecting data that may be available for their occupational 



area . 



Manpower Supply Information 

Once one knows the amount of total demand or expected future 
employment by occupation, one needs to determine the supply that 
exists to fill these positions. The total supply can be said to 
consist, of all persons ayavLlable to fill worJ^" positions created 
by demai^- across, all occupations. It includes employed and 
unemploy^d^ersons available to take jobs. In other words, the 
total supply can be. thought to consist of the current labor force 
plus the not entry of nov* potential employees. 

Individuals can enter thd labor* force or the ranks of an 
occupation through three primary methods. They can: (1) move 
into the labor market from ^another geographic area, (2) live 
within the labor market area and become available for employment 
because they change occupations, l«^^rve the military, are cur- 
rently unemployed, or enter gainful employment for the first time 
(e.g., homemakcrs) , and (3) graduate or otherwise exit from 
educational progr^jms . The amount of total migration among 
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c,raclu<Uo.s of V(Hvtt ion.tr pro., r.ims im in«iqju ir.»nt '^i^^' '"'^V/^^ , . 
Lqnorocl for all practical purpoHOM. I^ntry from out'tldo the labor 
forco La oxtremcly difficult to dotorminc and is usually insigni- 
ficant, for moat occupations. 

The principal Hourco of Labor supply. with implications to 
administrators and plann6rs concerns vocational qr.aduates leaving 
training institutions throughout the labor market region. It a 
manpower supply analysis is to L)e conducted for the purpose of 
projeatiny the total amount of labor supply available, a system 
invoM^y regional cooperation with other relevant training 
ihsti^^kons in the labor market area is required. 




«—.nplete' analysis of the supply of trained graduates from 
proi.aratory programs inv/oTVes the identification of all principal 
training cigencics and their output of graduates by occupational 
areas. Agencies considiirod should bp those offering preparatory, 
program/^ for training students who will enter full-time skilled . 
employmSnt upon completion of pr'ograms . The following agencies 
should be included in any supply a'nalysis: (1) public;^secondary 
and post:-secondary vocational and technical schools, (2) commu- 
nity colleges, (3) private trade and technical schools, (4) pri- . 
vate business schools, (5) state trade and technical schools, 
(6) manpower training programs, (7) state ' training programs, and 
(8) two-year programs in four-year calleges/universities. 

A source of supply data which may prove helpful is the jqb 
order, applicant, and placement activities of the local or 
regional state employment security offices. While the available, 
occupationar. detail and freoutncy of reporting this information 
varies from state to state J||^1t information is usually availaj^le 
and can be one valuable inEteSPin the manpower' supply picture. It 
should be remembered that difta based on the activities of the 
local employment security offices do not measure the total number 
of-j^L applicants available in any particular ijfiarket. Many per- 
sons, :or exarr.ple, do not register for employment with any 
agency, and others may register only with private agencies. 

The c ensus of the Population J- ^ provides the most comprehen- 
sive and detailed data available on current supply. Data mcluc^e 
employment and unemployment foif 445 detailed occupations by 
color, sex, industry, class of worker^ earnings, and a variety ot 
other Ghataot eristics. Data are also available by state, region, 
and SMSA, but not In as much detail as for national data. The 
Cubrent Populatji on Survey (CPS) is the only source of frequent 
da ta'^oTr'Vmp toymen t by occupation. Esl^imates of employment for 
ni;ie major occupational, group-, are published monthly by the 
Duteau o? Labor Statistics (BLS) . " y 



1 ^Censu s of the Popul a-tion; General Population Characteristics . 
{Washington, DC: U.S. Department- of Commerce, Bureau of the 
Census, Government printing Office). 



The occupat iona 1 omp I oynuM) t ftt i Ht it m '(()I;:S) svarvry f)rcMit am 
of the Dep^irtmont of lMil)or is tlt^sKpunl for ujir in <it'Vo 1 op i nq 
occupat i oriii I employment *»^;t i nui 1 1*;;. by induMtry. Survryjf of tech- 
nical personnel have beiMi und*M taken by the IM.S, The IH.;; Iiaft 
developed a comprelu?ns i Vi^ H<'t of <lat a on the oecmpa t i ona 1 employ- 
merit compoHition of all major iridusiry HeetorM. Publ Leaf ions 
include data for 1900, 1967, 1070, 197'3, and lOHO, set \ip to form 
a matrix of lb2 specific^ occ^upations f>lui; qronpinqM of oetru|)a- 
tions cross-class i lied with 1 1 f> industries. •Revised 1970 and- 
1980 matrices includinq approx i tna t.e 1 y 144 occupations and 200 
industries art- also boinq prepared- ftLS conducts a variety, of 
iv*;f af>l ishment s.urv<^ys to cc:)llc»ct oe<Hjpa t i ona 1 wacje data. Many of 
those jiurve^ys provide reliable- or'cvipa t i ona 1 (Employment data as 
well. Area waqe surveys provide annual i»mploym(-nt estimates for 
about 80 occupations, l)y sex, in six industry divisions. 

The federal recjulatory acjc'ncies such as the Tnteratate Com- - 
merce Commission (ICC), Federal Aviation Aqency (FAA) ^ and Federal 
Conmiun icat ions Commission (FCC) [jrovide a rich source of annual 
occupational employment statistics for requlated industrii?s. 
Annual information qp over 200 occupations and ^^ccupat iona 1 
groups is on file with the requlatory aqencies^ 

Published data on vocational education enrollments by voca- 
tional proqram area are available from the U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion by states and by fiscal year. Most state departments Sj^T 
education also publish information yearly on the number of second- 
ary ^nd post-secondary vocational program graduates by occup%- ^ 
.tional area. ^ * ^ ' 

, Data on octupational training are more useful when accom- 
panied by foIlowV-up information, because not all graduates of 
training programs actualj.^ enttr the occupation. Such data 
should prov^ido information on the occupational entry rate^ for 
individuals whoi have completed or left early various kinds of 
training program^. Kntry rates for individuals differ widely 
from program to program and occupation to occupation. For exam- 
ple, qraduates of medical schools go into the medical field of 
work almost withbut exception because of the heavy investment of 
time and money in their training. For occupatioVis where training 
is less rigorous, ohly a frac^tion of the proqram qraduates may 
enter employment. In other occupational areas, to, meet labor 
demand, vocational educators will need to train more persons than 
there are job opportunities. . - 

The followinq steps are necessary and required in the esti- 
mation of future supply - 
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(1) an appraisal of the current supply in the particular 
occupation 

(2) estimates of those? c^xpr^cted to tenter occupations 
between the planning yf>ar and thc^ year of forecast 

• • / 



(3) allowancuB or adjustmcsntn for expected losSQ%*>J£h^6ugh 
death, rotlroment, and out-migration '4 > 

.^"^ ■ 

Once the annual supply is known, the data collected (Hgru be 
applied to total annual demand to obtain a close estimij^e ot the 
unmet needs each year. Theae qstimatcs can serve tt> provide quan 
ti,tative measures of actual training n^da each year. Once tije. 
necessary information about aupply andrdemand arc collected and 
procoaaed, supply-demand relationships can be determined. 

For a detailed ,roviow of other sources of manpower aupply 
data, their advantaqii« anji limitations, the reader is referred to 
Occupational Supply; Concepts and Sources of Data -for Manpower 
Analysis , Bulletin 1816, U.S. Department of Labor, 1974.- 

Generatinc| Additional Manpower Information * 

The major meanB ava i lable to ^local adrftinis^r?itors and pro- 
gram* planners who need additional manpower information is to 
conduct an actual survey of employers in the geogre^phical and 
occupational areas being considered. Sorte of the advantag'es oT 
such a survey are (!)• you obtain information firs^thand from 
employers,. (2) information ifl localized to^ your' geographical 
regioft^ or ddhool) -di.s trict , ^d (3) employers become aware of yout^ 
fc^pabilitres ^ te^train and supply them with needed workers. 

*While t:ronductinq suclj surveys ..of ten proves to be an arduous 
tasli, they also have sonfe clear benefits: of time^ifiess^ specifi- 
city, etc, as mentioned'oarlier . This type of 'survey can and 
generally should be used to col ledl^ both manpowet supply and 
manpower demand information. A comprehensive survey of all local 
businesses, industries, and , educational atgenoieS' should provide 
dnfdrmation on: • 

• current employment by occupational areas 

• current training programs and number of -trainees ' .^^ 

• projected employment nGed^? by occupational areas ^ 

• type of vocational skills n^ded 

• type of basic education sKills desired 

• special employment qualifications, if" any 

In addition, one may desire to ask questions abput their under- 
standing of the current vocational program, their willingness to 
serve on an advisory committee, their willingniess to prov|pe 
cooperative education training stations, etc. ^ ' ' 
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* - should be apparent tha^ .cbndueting a conununity survey vceTn 
" b e a siz>5able tiasky Evpr^. ef fc>rt should be : made to idetjtify all 
available .resources who are j^^ualif iOd to as^sist with the task. 
Members of - the staff plaDftiiri^' committee, members of the local 
^^dvisory council, the local emploympnt security of f ice, and 
appropriate othex individuals and grpups with, the '^needed exper- 
€idfia should be considered* There ^re seye#al different ways the 
nieeded 4^ta can generariy be pbtained. Local admi^nistrators and 
planners will need to d^ciji^ whitrh cipj?roach or techniques are " 
best for them I Regardless "^f- -the particular approach selected, 
such a survey neeps^^D be prepare^d^^ a scientific and effective 
vway, if it is to prov^ide reliable'^informa'tion' fpr the 
Before managing such d survey - effort / you may wish to read one or 
more of the following references in t^he Professional Teacher Edu- 
cation Module Series available from ^he American' Association for 
Vocational Instructional Materials in Athens, Geo^rgia. 

Module A-1 , Prepare, foir a Comp^jLinity Survey 
Module! A- 2, Conduct* a Community Survey 

Module A-3 r Report^the Findings of a Community Suapi^ 

Occupational information Coordinating ; Committees 

' We can anticipate that the information needed by local 
administrators for program planning, with respect to manpower 
supply and demand will considerably increase and improve over the 
next ^few yearS.-^ This\should result, from the increased emphasis 
given to^this^ responsibility in the^ 1976 Amendments to the Voca- 
tional Education Act. of 1963. In P^rt B/ Subpart 1, Section 
161(b) the Amendments provide for the establishment of a National 
Occupational Information Coordinating Committee which shall, 

in the use of program data and empirbyrtient data, 
imlprove coordination between, and communication among, 
administrators and planners of progVams authorized by 
this Act and by the ^Comprehensive Employment and Train- 
ittk'^ Act. of 1973 /. employment security agency adminis- 
^trators, reseairch personnel , and employment and train- 
^ ^ir^^.-pl^'^'^i^? and administering agencies at the -federal, 
f'^^te, and. local levels; 

develop and implement , by Septembex^if 30 , 1977 , an occu- 
pational information . system to me^t the common occupa-- 
tional information needs of vocational educatipn" prp- ; ; 
grams and employment and tra I ning programs : at the,*^ . ^ • 
natiCpnal, state, and local /levels , whxoh system' shall , . 
include data oh occupational demand andi supply bdsed. 

' on uniform definitiofii^ standardized es t imatxng pjroce- . .n; 
dures, ancj s tandardi zed occupational classifications;" 

. and . i . ; . ' • , 
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Septeft^erv 30 , 1^77^ each st^te receiving assistance 
uiriaer thi^, Ac:t and"^aftder ^he Comprehensive Employment: 
; and" Tr^:ming' Act of ^97:3 shall establish a State occu- ^ 
pational inf ormati^on* coordinrating- committee composed 
of representatives of the state board, the state 
employment security agency, the State Manpower Services * 
Council , and the agency administering * the , vocational 
rehabilitation program. This committee shall ... imple- 
ment* an occupational information system in the state 
which, will meet the common needs for the planning for , 
and^ the operation of, programs of the "State board 
' assisted under .this Act*... 

While this type of legislation secerns, long overdue , < the. 
intended results should be. ertiphatically welcomed. A di?#^icult 
tas^^ faces these new cjDramittees> >so Ipcal planners should expect 
some delay before useful data reaches the local level, but once 
the mechanisms called for are operational , better and more useful 
program planning data on' manpower needs should be available. - 



Summary . ' ' ^ ^ ^ 

Vocational educatorig apd^ plahne^rs have long utilized labor 
demand and supply data in planninqujj^ *In» theory, a labor- 

supply analysis -serves to^ help ^keelpTnanpower supply related to 
manpower needs. Admittedly, present manpower forecasting tech- 
niques leave much to be desired. 



Technological forecasts and projections of manpower require- 
ments have little value if they lack a solid base of empirical 
data. Occupational projeGtion*5 musjt be based on anticipated 
trends in specif ic * occupations and/or occupational patterns in a - 
giv^n industry. > ' • 

Pro jecJtions for employment in a given occupation should not, 
be interpretations based solely on past developments. Projec- 
tions must be based on: (1) anticipated trends in employment in 
a given industry, (2) "changes iri the labor market, .and'(5) the 
compositioi;! of the labor market in the particular indusj||||/. 

Program planning dannot. totally effective without iriclud-' 
ing some form of manpower planning that focuses on critical 
shortages. To" plan programs that are based exclusively on. the 
employment needs of a local community is undesirable since it 
fails \to take into account the needs and^Ji^teres ts .of the stu- 
dents. No vocational program, howbver ,^^^^ald b^f-^cjp^sidered or 
•offered when there ai;,e no students* who ^^^^dl^e training, even 
though there may be a gre^t' demand and snort supply, in the occu- 
pational field. 
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For ■ inf prrn#ition on the steps invol^d'- in donductlng 
i Opftonat an employer survey, ybii may wisJi>^<C read the follow- • 
V Activity M irig information sheet. . '[ ) , 



CONOUCTINQ AN EMPLOYER SURVEY' : ^ 



You will find the f6llow£ng steps , useful when coiMi^Gting an \ . 
employer su;:vey to deteritiine manpower needs. ' • ^ • x 

. . . '/ \ . ' . , . ^ • ' . * ' . ' \ ' " \ . . 

Identify a group or. committee to assist in- planning and exe- 
cuting bt manpower survey--.-preferably. one that has an interest 
in, and use for ^ the survey results . The individuals you \ 
select as members: of the committee or group, should be knowl- 
edgeable about the community ' s. businesses , industries/ and 
ajgencies. The following are possible groups (or Combina- 
tions of groups) you may wish to involve. . ^. . 

• a committee of vocational education leaders ^6sLireetors, V 
department chairpersons, etc.) from all of tiie schools 
in the ^rea or region to bQ surveyed 



i 



^ ■ ■ -■ 

a committee composed of representatives from each of 

your ongoing specialized advisory committees 

a general advisory council with broad representation 
from all ^segments of the comiyiunity — both labor and 
management 



2 . Meet with fche^ committee you select to ei^ablish a pla^ f or ^ 
completing the manpower needs survey. 

3, Select a director who. has the time and background to admin-; ? 
ister the study and write the final report. . ^ ^ 

4, . Discuss with the committee the assignment of tasks to indi- 
viduals ^or subcommittees and discuss projected deadline 
..dates * 

5 . : \ OtirtiEin^^ on map the region or geographic area within which 

yytir compreherxs iye survey will be conducted^ - • 

6. 'Prepare/a listing of the businesses, industries, and agencies^ 
within the geographic area*^ This list should include both 
manpower users and suppliers of trained personnel ^ Obviously , 



^r^Taken from Vocational Education Management Delivery- Guide . 
(Salt Lake City/ UT : Utah State Board of Education and Utah 
State Uhiversity, undated) . . 
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some organiiatipns will fall Into both categories. ' For , 

training program^for a 
I given,* 30b be both a supplier of man- 

power and at* iiser of the same. In completfing this step, your 
cpramittee can be of great assistance. In addition, the 
following documents rtiay b^ consulted: . 

■ v" ^ ^ . ^ \ ' ' f' , 

• y'ellow page s^ of the telephorte directories in the geo- 
graphic area to be surveyed X - 

• ^directories, of man.uf actiiring associations, the^chamber ^ 

• of commerce,., etc. \ 

■ ■■ ■ ' ^ * */ * ' * * . ■- - ' > 

•Xlisting of organizations and agencies contacted by the ^ 
: United Fund ^ 

. determine the techn^ique (s;) to be ^iXsed ror dat^^athef ing . 
The following Jtechniques areJ^most popuXarv ^ 

• personal iTiteryieW, ' 



.^^ ■ r f---^--'-' -7 ,. . , . .. . . •■•A 




^ . • ma^l survey 

• • telephone survey v ' * 

8:. Develop a timetable for completing the survey. 

9. Design the instrument (s) to be ^Sed to survey manpower users 
arid suppliers in order to obtain local manpdwer ^supply and 
demand information. 

10. Hav^ your committee review, the instrument or instruments 
"prepared. Comriiittee members will often have valuable sugges- 

^ tions for improving instruments in order to ensure proper 
interpretation of questions. 

11. data processing services can be obtained for tabulating 
the survey responses, the instrument (s) should be reviewed 
with data processing personnel prior to finalizing it. This 
will>ensure proper coding of the items for l^^ey punching. 

,12. Finalize the survey instrument (s) you intend to use. 

13. A small Sample of, organizations and agencies should be 

selected, for pretesting the instruments and for providing , - 
experience to the data collectors, if riecessa|:y I On the 
pretest, ask the respondents to indicate if any qtiestfons 
are unclear or if it is difficult td aqswer any questions. 

1.4.' Analyze the pretest data to determine whether the instru- 
ment(s) is obtaining valid and reliable data. 



(i6 



15. Revdrsfe the instruments, if\pece3^ary^ on the basis of pre- 
: te§£^r:^ults- c/ ' ' * 

16^ -Conduct the survey using one^ the^fQl^lowing methods: 

; ' # . feigraonal 'Interview MGhhod^ ^jfo ahi6tSentaitlon for ^ ' 

^ interviewees Who ,wiM. be-m^hJLng. the Visitationi^* 
5, ^ Writt(^ procedure's will "Tiee/ to be prepared and used by 

* ' all dajta collector^ to ensure relialple* and \{#ilid 

- respox^es. !/ 

' ' . ' ' \ p ^' ^ . 

• Mail Survey Method ,- — If » mail survey is' to be, used, -a ^ 

- cover letter on letterhead stationary should be sent' 

• along with the survey to the different businesses • The* 
letter should be co-signed by the director of vocational 
programs and perhaps by the chairperson oi your cpm- 

' mittee. Enclose a self-addressed., 3.tamped enye^pe . 

with the survey .jf ■ ^ 

0 Telephone Survey Method > --The tel'ephone survey may 'b^: ^ 

used for obtaining limited information for a specific 
^ occupational area. . This method is very li^nifited in use 
and is riot usually appropriate for a comprehensive* ' 
survey. t " ^ ) 

, - • / > ■ * 

17- Analyze and report the data "to the survey cortmittee. In 

analyzing and reporting the data, the following should be ^ 
done : 

• ■ w ■■ ■ ■ . « 

, • :pe'scribe the procedures used, in completing>the 'siirvey , 

including committees utilized, sample surveyed, silrvey 
technique usfed, and why the survey was conducted. 

~t ■ . ' . ' ' 

• Describe the findings of the report, including the . 
number of concerns surveyed, the number a^nd percentage 
of returns or responses, the number of usable and 
unusable returns^ and the tabulatidn of 'responses tQ 
each question on. the survey instrvunent. (Tabula^ting 
responses manner allows the reader to see both the 
question and the total of responses for that queis#ipn) . 

18. When making implications about the results of ;a survey 
consider the following -pointg : 

• A rapid reversal in the need for trained personnel can 
occur with even minor char+ges in the level of the 
economy,' particularly in tectinicai fields supporting 
the production of consumt»r goods . In the human , or 

^' \ persbnal services, tliere is less fluctuation in manpower 

needs when the overall level of the economy changes; 
*th^s, demands are more ' piredictable . If there is a 
discrepancy between national and ;local data, and if you 
, - know. that your local survey 'is valid, put your stock in 

the local surv|^yv 

*> ' ' . • 
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Not, •all . graduat.es who are traxned^are immediately 
^ available for placement in related jobs^within the 

boundaries of the district^' Many migrate to other 

districts or states , enter the Armell^igjprbe^ continue 
-in school to further gi^ucation ^ or^" completely withdraw 

from the labor. force jmd do not accept employment. 

This last group of gi^iquates. is considered ^ short-fun 
^ I0.SS. to the district^ t)ierefore^ th^ ^number of projected 

'graduates may somewha t exceed the .dem^a'nd ./ s <A - V 



Optional ^ 
^Activitv ^ 




For inf o'rtnation on the kinds of^ manpower needs^^nf ot- 
matipn available 'in your state^ you may wish to con- 
tact your locaTl or ^tate department Of emplpyjnent 
security an<i/or vocationalVdiv^isio'n, of ^ the state 
department of education. < . » ' 



r 




Ydu may wish iJS^ 'arrange through your res<>urce person^ 
to meet with a local vocational administrator experi- 
ence\3 in assessing manpowej needs to review the pro- 
cedures he or she uses. I>uj;-ing' the meeting you may 
w'ish to discuss the sources of manpower data ^ he or 
she uses, types of forecasting techniques that he or 
she has found to be most effective ^ etc. 
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The following itemsf check your comprehension of the 
material in the .information sheet, "Assessing Man- ! 
Activitv\Jl power Needs," pp. 49r63. Each of the six items 

requires a short essay-type r^sporfee. Please explain 
fully, but brief lyXfnd. make sure y^^u' respond to all 
parts of eax::h item'^r^ - 



I 



SELF^CKfeCK 



1. Why must manpower needs be assessed in developing a lOjpal 
plan for vo-cational education? , ♦ 

■ . . . r . ■ A ■ 



2. What ariB the two major, inputs orx^factor's that must be 

analyzed in the process of determnffr^ likely manpower needs? 



3. Describe some of the sources at the federal, state, and local 
2e^^. from whicli manpower demand information may be readily 



V aUKlable . 




Discuss some of the sources at the local, state, and f^eral 
level from which manpower suppJy information may be aviam- 
able. ' ' ^ \ 



5. 



'When local .inail^ower supply.. and/or deniand informatiAis 
unavailable or inadequate, wha,t alternat^tves are availab 
t;o the local planner? - ' ; ■ 



ble 



6. What xs the purpose of the national and state level* Occupa- 
tional Informatio.n Coordinating Committees (OOIC) established 
under the Education Amendments of 1976? • . 

^ ■■ ■ - . • . • ■ < - 
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Compare your completed responses to the ''Self -Check " 
with the '*Model Answer^/' given below. Your responses 
need not duplicate ;the model responses; however ^* 'yo^ 
should havie covered the samer ma'j^or points. 



MODEL ANSWERS 



1. Simply^ manpower; needs must be assessed in order to deter- 
mine current and future job ppportunities ; Thrpugh the vise 
of manpower needs information^ the program planner is able 
> to determine which jobs are in demand^ how large that demand 
J. is; and where the demand is located . Wi th this information^ 
the program i^anner is ^abl^ to answejf the . following impof^r^ 



abl^ to answejf the 
tant' plannipg question^: (1) what programs should be 
9ffered, (2) how ma^y^ programs should be odEfered, arid' 
{ 3 )v wli&re should ^nfe programs be gepgraphicaf*ly located. 
This, type of justification data is also required to De 
submitted* as part of the annual application to the ;state 
department for financial support. ' ' 



When determining likely manpower .nee^ ^ two major factors 
must t>#s^*analy zed by the program planner. They are manpower 
demand inf ormat ion tha;bs^provides an estimate of the number 

manpower supply information that gives an estimate of 



of individuals witha^ particularvskill thatt are needed or 
will be needed in 1^ne future 



m ^a 



particjalar labor market^ 



and 

the rtumber of individuals available^ and entering the labor 
market with a particular skill Both manpower supply and 
demand infprmation need to bfe assessed in terms of size (how 
many positions are available)^ type (what kinds of occupa- 
tions are represented by the 
positions be available) , and 
are the positions located) . 



positions) , time {when w^ill the 
location (where geographically 



3. -At the federal level thert? arc a number of relevant publica- 
tions. Pe'Vhaps the . most helpful is the Manpower Report of 
, the fPresident published by the U. S'. Department of Labor ^ 

^*each year. It reports on manpower tequirem^nts ^ resoviwrce^, 
-.utilization, and training. Another helpful publicat^-on from 
the same office is called Tomorrow ' s Manpower. Needs ^ A 
fairly comprehensive publication that is updated every twft 
years is the Occupational Qu^ook Handbook . The information 

is general^ and therefore^ limited in 
particular local planning situation . 



in each of these 
application to. a 



livt^^on 



At the state -level, the state employment security d: 
is , pirobably tho"^ best sourc:e of manpc5wer- demand information. 
Other agencies that should *be considered include your state 
department o.f economic development , yocational divis^oA 
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the state department of education, state department of 
commerce, agricultural extension service\ and various busi- 
ness and trade assq^iations« I 

At the local level ^the most helpful source of such informa- 
tion may be your local office of the state employment 
security division. The chamber of commerce may have man- 
power needs data available or be willing to^help obtain 
such. in some communities local planning groups , private 
employment -agencies, and other government agencies may have 
useful data. * 

Ma jpr sources of manpower) supply information at the national 
level' include the U.S. Office of Education , the Departmerit 
of Labor (Bureau of Labor vStatistiiCs) , and federal regula- 
tory agencies such as-' the tnterstaTte Commerce Commissior^, 
the /Federal Aviation Agency / and /Federal Communications 
Cpmmi^s'ion- 

At the stat^^e and local levels major sources of supply infQr- 
mation include the . vocational division of the state depar.t-* 
ment of . educatioijt ^ trainir\g' oV^ganizations and agencijf^s them- 
selves^ and the various offices of the. state employment* 
security division . 

When locail manpowe^' heeds information is not available , or 
is inadequate^ then the Ibc^l adm^inistrator must think in - 
terms of conducting an employer survey to obtain thfe neces- 
sary information from local employers and local vocational 
training institutions. From such a survey the local admin- 
istrator would expect* to obtain fairly reliable infoirmation 
about the present job'*' number s\ future job expansion, entry- 
leyfel skills for such jobfS^ and de.sired upgrading of skills. 
Information should also be obtained on the avaiilability of ' 
cither tra^ining programs, both in public and private institu- 
tions, and expected graduates from these progirams. ' / 

. ; . •> . ' • 

National and state occupational information coordinating- 
committees have the responsibility to improve coordination 
between, and commjuni cation among, administrators- and planners 

of programs authorized by. thpo Vocational Education Act and 
4,ts Amendment3f and by the Cbmprehensive Employment and 
Training Act of 1973 . These persons include ^employment 
security ajgenc^administrators , researcji personnel and 
employmata;^ an^l^aining planning and administering Agencies 
at ^the redaj^ly 3±:ate, 'and locals levels. *rhese comrnittees 
must algi^^^evelopN^nd implement an occupational information 
system^^^ meet the\common . oc</upatipnal infonhaticin needs ot 
vocational education programs and employment and training > 
programs at-^tho ha^tional , st^e , and local levels. The 
system is to include data on Occupational demand and supply 
Based on uniform definitions standardized estimating proce- 
dures, and standardized occupational cla ss^f i^iations . 

7 2 ( • - 



LEVKL OF l*t!:kFOr<MANCi : : YourT completed "Self-Check" should have 
covered the same majo r poihts as the model respHDnsesv If you 
missed some points or have questions about any other points you 
made, review the material in the information sheet, "Assessing 
Manpower Needs," pp. 49-6^, or check with your resource pers9n if 
necessary. ■ " ' . 





Learning Experience IVf 



OVERVIEW 



After completing the required reading, demonstrate 
knowledge of the procedures for determining -the 
vocational- programs and support service?^ needed. 




Activitv 




^ou will be reading the\infbrmatioh sheet, "Deter- 
mining Program and Support. Service Needs, ** 
pp. 77-98.. . V 



I 



1 



r 

V 



Optional 
Activity 



♦ ' . * ■ 

You may wish. to reyiew 9ne or more cpmpreheftsive 
- local vocati6nal education needs • assessment plaji- 
■ W. riing documents . .^^^^ ^ ^ ^ 



m - ^ You may^ wish vto read Hamlin and Muth, Planning for 

%■ Optio*i«l Vocatibhal Edabation, Chapter IV* 
Acfvity ■ -r— 



^ You will be demonstrating knowledge* of "4Ji.e pirpce^ 
dures tor determining the vocational /prpg ram and 
support services needed by 'qompleting the "Self- 
Check/" pp. 99-lOD. / \ 

u 'will^he evaluating your, cifcmp'etency^ by -com- . • 
ring youX compiotecl "Self-Check" with th^ "Model 
nswers," ppy ^^101-102 . 
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For irifprraatlon on analyzing and summarizing commu- 
nity, individuar, and manpower needs data, so that 
needed vocational programs and support services can 
be identified, read the following information sheet* 



OETEflMIMINio PROGRAM AND SUPPORT SERVICE NEEDS \ 



The compirehensive planning model presented in Learning 
Experience *I is a. nine-step process used for* planning vocational 
pro<5rams.. The fourth step in the process-rdetermining vocational 
program and ^support service needs — is begun after community^ 
individual, and manpower needs data have been obtained • It 
requi.r;^s that all the^data o.btained be summarized and displayed . 
so. that the various vocational programs and' support serfBbes 
needed cag^e ful^y identified. Following is a discuas^n of 
this step ^ ' I 



/' The ma jor , factors to consider Jin Step 4, "Determining 
Program and Support Service Needs" of' th^ vocational educa- 
tion program planning process include" making an: 

• analysis and synthesis of the needs data assembled 
•analysis ^nd review of existing programs and services 

• identification of programs and -services needed 



The ;^oal of this step in the local planning process might be 
described as an effort to identify or list all of the various 
vocational programs and support services needed. to satisfy all 
the individual and manpower needs of the community or aj;ea. At 
this point in the' pi^lcess^ the local a^minist^rator and other * 
planners s'houid think in terms of the "ideals" forgetting for the 
moment^ if possible^ legal, financial^ and other constraints 
whiah m^^in the end preverit achieving the.ide'al/ Unless planners 
^^scertain what the ideal would' be, our vision,.xif what might be is 
iikely to be too narrowly conf ined to thought of what we h^ive 
done in the past* Thi^ is the stage of the/planning process 
where imagination and creativity should be given free reign in 
terms of ways the college or school might be innovative to satisfy 
real n^eds . ' The staff p^lanning committee and advisory council 
should not confine their), think ing ' to ti^e conventional programs 
and services used to tneet needs. ] rtstead^ they should explore 
under the local administrators leacl^rship ^ . the poa^sibili ties . of 
new courses^ new services^ and modi fied programs . 



.•••/■ ' . ^ ' . ^ 



\ . .. ./ 



Analysis and Synthesis of the Data Assembled * 

Before planners can dpeam about the new and innovative ways 
ir\^ which vocational needs cfan be met, it is necessary .to s\imroari£e 
the da t^ assembled in a manner that pejrmits it to be understood, 
studied, and used as a basis for planning ^recomm^dations. ' ^ 

Unfortunately, there is no simple or best format, process, or 
procedure for analyzing ^nd Using all the data available, iJi 
fact, if one takes the time to review what others have done in . 
the way of comprehensive vocational education needs assessment! 
he/she/i^ill find that ^"wide variety of approaches techniques > 
* "^ms, and instruments have beea used. - 

.'. Some general guidelines and 'procedures for processing aVid . 
using siich data, however, can be offered'. For purposes of this 
discussion, three basi^: types of data- previously described in* , 
detail will be considered: '(a) community data, (b) individual 
needs data, and (c) manpowei^ ' needs data. ' It is the careful sum- 
marization, analysis, and interpretation of these various inputs ^ 
to the needs assessment phase of the planning process t^at^ 
becomes the basis for everything that follows in sounci' educa- 
tional planning. , ■ : 

. } \ 

With the needs assessment process requiring dajta inputs from 
a variety of souxces, it becomes imperative that* soifie structure 
be given to tHe process* There must be a conceptual fr;amew6rk 
which illustrates all the essential elements or the process and ^ 
s^hows how they relate to each other. An expandec? version of the 
needs assessment phase of the Vocational Education Program 
Planning Model given earlier is presented for that purpose in 
Figure 2 . . • 



At a glance, it can h& visualized how the various inputs in 
the needs assessitjent phase lead to an identification of the 
various vocational programs 'and -support services that ar^ needed. 
In simple terms. Step 4 in the planning process results in the. 
identif ^.cation and documentation of all thuv problems or needs ^ 
that potentially Could be met through appropriately designed and^ 
operated vocational education programs and support services. 

The most general guirdeline that needs to be r^emembered at ' 
this point in the process is that to be useful the data obta^jied, 
regardless of the source, must be» summarized and presented in 
some meaningful form so that th6 program planners and various . 
decision-makers will be able to understand the data and recommend 
programs *and/or services that can be ju^t fied on the basis of 
real needs. Spme of th$ many ways in ^w^m the various types of 
community, individual. And manpower needs data can be summarized 
and displayed are now considered- ^ . ^ 

Community Data .►--This type of data can qnd h^s been sum- 
marized in many different ways. One sample^Tbrm fdrV presenting a 
community profile is given in Sample 4. Thin community profile. 



\ 
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Figure 2 



INPUTS TO THE VOCATIONAL EDUCATION NEEDS ASSESSMENT 
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form calls for obtcu ning data on sevetal important community 
factors tone two years--"1970 and 1975,-.-::ds a basis for projecting 
what the situation is likely tsf be in 1980. This type of commu- 
nity profile pro jocti on .may bo especially helpful in developing a 
list of expected long-range vocational <5ducation needs. In 
addition tlo genoral population and labor force characteristics, 
it- should be noted 'that data on the educational level of the 
citizens and the community financial status is oalled.for. In 
addition to the kinds of community data called for on the sample • 
profile, the following kirids^ of community data may als*o ^be helpful 

# personal income distribution data 

# U.S. Census, data^ f or communi ty or ar6j|i " - . , 

* • majoi; oc5cupat ioiVal. groups (^reas) in which adults of cprtunu^ 

nity ajre employ^td' _ ' , , 

# professional, .employee, and/or political orgajii zations 

£^ctive in the (!:?ornmun i ty . - 

- . f - * 

Individual Needs Data . — A sample form for summarizing general 
^demographic information about the cutrent student bcidy given 
in Sample 5. In addition tppro^^ding a summary of student 
enrollment by grade level, this form can also be lised to summarize 
dropout information, general student achievement i information , and 
expected future educational goals." 

Jin most neeas assessment efforts somie type ofi stiiaent intex- 
est survey summary will also b*provided to indicattSs^the students 
first, second, and/or third choice of vocational cour^s^ ojc train- 
ing program area. A sampl^^j^ this type of summary is>5Ljr/en in 
iSample 6. The type of scliijl^^^y s tem summary report provided by' 
the OVXS student interest sturvey summarizes the, percentage and 
number of students who choose each vocational program ^includes 
students first and- second choices). ^ / 

Another useful way of reporting student needs and interests 
is by presenting .data^on. the occupational . plans (job preferences) 
of students . Thi s .type of . student interest data is collected aixJ 
can be reported -i»n "^summary form on both the Kuder Form DD interest 
survey and the OVIS survey . Thjis type o^f data is alsQ' commonly 
collected ^nd can, b€^ easi ly tabulated_on locally developed stu- 
dent interest surveys. ' „ * ^■ 

' \ ^ '0^ : • ■ 

When assessing, individual heeds mos£ sdhools and colleges - 

will \also want to assemble data on*parent preferences for- their 

children and on adult vocational ;j:raining needs. A- sample of • a 

summary, of parent interest data is given Sample 7. , » 

Mai gpower" Needs Da t a . — There ar^jf^ndles^ waysj^in which man- 
power supply and demand dat:a Cc\n "be suiranarized and presented. ■ 
Regardless of the various forpis used, the planner should attempt 
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P6r a'^&ajnple\ ft>rin that could be used to summarize manpoweV demand 
data at wth^ IVQCal ,f statd, or national l^vel, see SamplV 8. 
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r sample format for summarizing mart|^ower supply 'ipf ormajf.ion 
is prrosehted in Sample 9. Because of, the reasonably limited - * 
mobility of most vocational program graduates, this type <5f datd 
is gentirally summarized only fg>rythc iVcal area and/or' state. 
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, A sample ^^"'Locfal Manpower Needs Summaryr form that can be use 

help ^ull ail of the local manpower needs data together ^ is 

t(lver» in Sample 1(1,, 
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data Itas been synthesized, the analys;is process to determine pro- 
gram and support service needs can begin. 

Analysis and Synthesis of Existing Programs and^jServices - 

% '• ^ 
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administrators / ^ 
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